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NATIVE DANCER 
A little heartbreak, then a burst of glory. 
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Carter’s makes a modest proposal 


Last summer Old Man Weather per- 
suaded thousands of men to rediscover 
something . . . namely that Bermuda 
shorts are incomparably comfortable 
hot weather garments. Now, you may 


never wear shorts to the office. But, if 


you wear them at all, be sure to get the 
right underwear to go with them. 
Carter's Trigs Briefs are right in every 
way. Because they're knitted, not woven, 
they have a “give” which eases every ac- 
tion. Happily, too, knitwear is absorb- 


At these and other fine stores 


ent. an obvious warm weather bonus. 
And like all Carter's knitted underwear, 
Trigs Briefs are designed with uncom- 
mon attention to man comfort. 

But, best of all, and this is our modest 
proposal — Carter’s Trigs Briefs will not 
reveal themselves under any shorts. N.B.: 
Trigs Bermuda Briefs, with mesh side- 
panels, are specially designed for hot 
weather. See Carter's complete warm 
weather line. The William Carter Co., 
Needham Heights, Massachusetts. 
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Yes...with a 


MONY 


Educational Policy 


Here’s how you can make sure your son will get 
his graduation “n ortarboard’’—the proud 


symbol of his college education. 


Let’s say you’re 30 and your son will be ready 
for college in 15 years For as little as 10€ a day, 
you can buy a MONY policy that will guarantee 
$3,000 for his education, uf you should die. Or, 
if you prefer, you can choose another type of 
MONY policy, which will provide the money 
whether you live or die. Life insurance Is the best 


way to guarantee your son a college education. 


There’s no better company than Mutual Of 
New York for life insurance, accident and sick- 
ness insurance, and reurement plans for 
individuals and employee groups ( Jur spec ially 
trained representatives throughout the United 
States and in Canada stand ready to help you. 
Today, mail the coupon below for information 


of importance to you. 


MONY today means money tomorrow! 


Mutual Of New York, Dept. T-64 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


I would like free information about a MONY p' licy 


to cover my needs as follows (please check 
( on O Tax Dr 
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Read This 


before 
You Next 
Change Oil 


Current claims for many modern 
motor oils tend to obscure one 
basic fact: there are good oils 
and there are poor oils, at what- 
ever price. 

In HD (High Detergency) oils, 
for example, chemical additives 
perform useful functions that 
give the oils a better opportu- 
nity to lubricate. 


But additives, in themselves, do 
not lubricate. 


They can be added to any oil. 
To very good oil. 
To very poor oil. 
The quality of the basic oil is 


what determines the kind of 
lubrication your motor gets, 


That’s why... 


Today’s BEST oils 
start with 
Nature’s BEST crude 


Pennsylvania Motor Oils are 
endowed with outstanding 
natural toughness. 


Skillfully refined from Nature’s 
best crude oil and fortified by 
carefully selected additives, they 
stand up longer against the 
demands of modern engines. 


Keep the power 
you bought 


INSIST on a brand of 






PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 


#worrvune® 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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LETTERS 





| Old Russian Habit 


Sir 

Long before ace reporters were ever born 
to cover the Geneva Conference, William 
Shakespeare knew the Russian tactics and 
types of talk bandied by them (Love's 
Labour's Lost): 


We four, indeed, confronted were with four 


In Russian habit: here they stay’d an hour, 


And talk’d apace; and in that hour, my 
lord, 
They did not 


word. 


bless us with one happy 


MIUIREILLE DE FISSE 
Marseille, France 


© Added Shakespeare: 


... Frozen Muscovits ... 
Will they not, think vou, hang them- 
selves ... ?—Epb. 


The Heroes of Dienbienphu 
Sir 
Your reporting on “The Fall of Dienbien- 
phu” |Time, May 17] was a masterful ex- 
hibition of journalism. 
CLARENCE Curry Jr. 
Omaha 


Sir: 

This tragic fight at Dienbienphu, 
instead of splitting French opinion, brings 
unanimity and greater courage for the ever- 
increasing majority of French non-Commu- 





nists Americans should not perpetually 
sneer at our French government for being 
lousy; they should try to improve their 
own... 


FRANGOIS BALLANDE 


Boulogne-Billancourt, France 


Sir: 

.. Was it necessary to say so bluntly 
{May ro] that “the U.S. had counted post- 
war France as a great power, and in agoniz- 
ing reappraisal, the U.S. now knew that this 
had been a great mistake”? Surely the 
defense of Dienbienphu was in the highest 
tradition of French arms 

CuHarces H. RusseLt 


New York City 








Sir 

. . Why do we try to play ball with the 
decadent French nation, which is eroded by 
Communism, De Gaullism, money-bagism, 
and political frustration? Apparently it will 
not... face up to the necessities of unity, 
discipline and responsibility Let’s have 
the “agonizing reappraisal” and shape a pol- 
icy of action that will omit France from any 
plans as a key factor for defense of the free 
world 

MaArGARET M. KELLY 

Long Branch, N.J 


China's Red Bosses 
Sir: 

Many thanks for all your enlightening 
news on Chou En-lai [Tiwe, May 10}—the 
kind of information so badly needed. You 
handled the deadliest weapon against the 
threatening Communistic . . . systems in the 
widespread publication of the naked truth 
on the personalities of these Red gods and 
the crimson trails of their careers I have 
no doubt that the terrible truth of such con- 
sistent information will have greater effect 
than the now flourishing hate campaigns 
launched by the Russian press 

° R. DoorMAN 
Lagos, Nigeria 
British West Africa 
Sir 

During the days of the united front in 
China (1938-39) before the Stalin-Matsu- 
oka pact, my husband [George Fitch] went 
to Yenan from Chungking with Chou En-lai. 
The truck on which they traveled was so 
overcrowded that they rode atop the driver’s 
cab, At that time, Chou—as well as the other 
Chinese Communist leaders—wore peasant 
garb and espoused poverty. Chou was very 
friendly ; Mao Tse-tung even asked my hus- 
band to come back and organize a Y.M.C.A. 
in Yenan. Both, however, told my husband 
that no Christian could join the Chinese 
Communist Party 

In 1946 my husband was regional director 
for UNRRA in Honan, where a stupendous 
project for land reclamation was being imple- 
mented by the Nationalist government 
The project involved negotiations with 
the Communists, since [the Yellow River] 
ran through territory which they controlled 
a Communist Chou proved a hard bar- 
gainer. The Nationalist government was 
to pay for the dike repair; UNRRA must 
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The open window shirt is up to its neck in collar styles 


Manhattan makes collars the big news in 


lightweight summer shirts—spread col- 
lars, button-downs, short points and round 
collars. Thousands of tiny windows in the 
many open weave cotton fabrics keep 
you And Manhattan Manformed 


tailoring fits your figure, keeps you neat 


cool. 


© 1954. THE MANHATTAN SHIRT 44a Ma N AVENUE 


and comfortable. In white and colors. 


Shown on model: Vericool Crew, rounded spread 


r with stays, $3.95. Left to right, Lenolace 








) medium spread collar with 
$4.50. Lenoweave Dress ’N’ Play, 
$3.95, 


stays, 
convertible 
Koolpeek 
r with 
$3.95. Other lightweight shirts to $10.00, 


spread button-down collar, 





stays, 











Your China. By this time the taste of power had 
changed Chou in other ways. Instead of the 
offered Chou En-lai his own bed, said he 
head, and the Chinese Communist, still 
Sir: 
YLON ESH Is that beautiful, modern, triple-tier halo 


furnish flour for the workers—s5,o00 tons, to 
peasant garb of Yenan days, he wore import- 
CCrcTyY 33 
y av 1D 
WO-SUMMER 
would sleep on a cot. Contrary to all tenets 
mouthing hollow promises, is no exception 
that you picture in your May ro issue flying 


be exact. Up to that time, only about 35,000 

: ed British woolens, fine silk underwear, 

| of Chinese courtesy, since Mr. Fitch was a 

els e guest in his country and a much older man, 
GERALDINE FITCH 

away from Private Schine or coming in for a 


tons of flour had been received for all of 
sported a gold-mounted toilet kit. Mr. Fitch 
Chou accepted. Power goes to one’s 
Shine on Schine 

landing? 





Want to make your ALVIN IvEs 





: Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Summer shoe dollar 


do two Summers’ work? 


Then switch to Florsheim 














Shoes of cool, cool, 
long-wearing nylon mesh 
combinations. Smart, street- 
shoe styles; dark, light, or 
tweedy meshes; comfort 
and economy for this , 
Summer and next! 


The Kenmoon, S-1541, 


[rw brown calf U-wing tip 


with brown flecked nylon mesh. 





Associated Press 
Scutne & McCartTuy 


Sir: 
Is the “halo” given by McCarthy in 
lieu of an Army promotion? 
MITCHELL S. SELIB 
Boston 


@ Neither stars nor halo; merely a 
chandelier.—Eb. 


The Greenbelt Affair 


or 

If there is anyone who still doubts that 
McCarthyism is a clear and present danger to 
the country, let him read and ponder your 
May 10 story on Abraham Chasanow of 
Greenbelt, Md. At a time when students in 


Most Florsheim Styles 
$1795 
$ 5 ; 
1 (? and higher 





colleges and universities are urged by their 
elders to become active in civic affairs, the 
plight of a man who has devoted 13 years to 
unselfish service to his neighbors and _ his 


community is not reassuring. You are to be 
commended for digging out and printing 
Chasanow’s story 

JoHN RYLAND SCOTFORD Jr. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Sir: 

One of the Navy's charges against Chasa- 
now included “subscribing to the Communist 
newsletter Jn Fact.” It is obvious to me, edi- 


tor of Jn Fact from its inception in 1940 to 
its death in 1950, that the Navy acted with- 
out consulting the Department of Justice 
Several times in the decade I had reports 
of similar charges against Government em- 
oe r ployees. I took this matter up with Mr. J, 
The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago 6+ Makers of fine shoes formenand women , Edgar Hoover, the Department of Justice 
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' ‘New kind of seergucker waghes 
without losing its press ! 


When the new seersuckers made with 
“Orlon” and cotton were first intro- 
duced, most buvers had a “show-me” 
attitude. Now, those same men are en- 
thusiastic boosters. They were delighted 
to find that “Orlon”™ really does make 
seersucker a “wash ‘n’ wear” suit—just 
follow the simple washing instructions 
and wear without ironing! 

They found these new seersuckers 
avoided the “slept-in’’ look, that they 
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staved crisp and neat for davs of wear 
And because of the “wash ‘n’ wear’ qual- 


itv of these new seersucke 


rs made with 
“Orlon”, they could wear a fresh suit as 
often as they wanted, with minimum up 
keep Enjoy the advantages of “Orlon” 
acrylic fiber in “wash ‘n’ wear” suits, 
slacks and sport coats this summer. 

HASPEL of New Orleans makes this 
smart seersucker shown here, in classi 


stripes as wellas the new narrower stripes. 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or gar 








A memo on golf 


and lower scores 


By BOBBY JONES 


Golf is a dynamic game — always moving ahead. Tour- 
nament players keep setting new records. Week-end 
golfers are scoring better. And the older player is main- 
taining his top game longer. 


One big reason is that playing equipment is being con- 
stantly improved. 


As an executive of Spalding, which for over twenty years 
has been making Jones clubs, I have sat in and helped 
on a new method of golf club construction that has already 
figured in some unusual accomplishments by players of 
all degrees of skill. 


Basically what we have worked out at Spalding is a new 
way to control weight distribution (we call it Synchro- 
Dyned). This has enabled us to produce: (1) a set of 
clubs of uniform “feel,” (2) a set in which every wood, 
every iron responds uniformly to the player's habitual 
swing. Both these factors encourage more accurate strik- 
ing and result in more effective play. 


Cob Lfonaarfe 
SPALDING 


Synchro-Dyned’ Golf Clubs 





BOBBY JONES WOODS AND IRONS... JIMMY THOMSON WOODS 


and the Loyalty Board. In every instance, 
orally and by letter, I was assured by all 
Government o Is that my newsletter was 
on no subversive list . . . On July 1, 1953 I 
appeared before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Investigations (Senator McCarthy, chairman) 
and testified under oath that I had never 
been a member of the Communist Party and 
that In Fact was not in any way associated 
with that party. On July 2 it was reported 
in the press that Senator McCarthy “said 
later that Mr. Seldes and Mr. Freeman had 
sworn that they are vigorous anti-Commun- 
ists, with Mr. Seldes testifying that he never 
had had Communist affiliations. Neither of 
the two, Mr. McCarthy added, would be 
called to public-hearing questioning.” 

Nevertheless, since last July the old false 
charges keep appearing. If they were true, I 
would be liable for prosecution for perjury 
What more can a man do to clear himself 
than testify under oath before a Senate 
committee? 





GEORGE SELDES 
Westport, Conn. 
Sir: 

. .. It is good that a respected magazine 
like Time should tell the story; otherwise we 
would not believe that such a shameful thing 
could happen . . . It is your ministry to re- 
mind the public again and again of the 
consequences of hysterical anti-Communism, 
which loses sight of the real enemy in the 
confusion which it itself creates. 

Keep hammering . . . at the difference be- 
tween the Communists, who are a very real 
danger, and loyal citizens, whose rights to 
think for themselves, to make mistakes and 
to change their minds, are being taken away. 

FREDERICK JENKINS 
New Haven, Conn. 





The Magazine of Sport 
Sir: 

In better days, J. M. Patterson and R. R. 
McCormick offered a prize of $25,000 for the 
winning title of a magazine they were pre- 
paring, and they paid the money to some- 
body for the name Liberty. Time [May 17] 
now announces that [Trme, Inc.] will publish 
a weekly covering sports, and that it has not 
yet been titled. For anything from $25,000 
down—but anything—may I suggest that 
this new publication be named SWEAT? 

Joun CHAPMAN 
New York City 


Sir: 
. . . Why not call it SCORE? There's one 
in every game. 
Frances E. TooHEY 
Fort Lee, N.J. 
Sir: 
I suggest ...GO... 
NorMA SUE WOLFE 
Richmond, Va. 
Sir 
... 1 bet nobody ever thought of calling 
it MUSCLES. 
Ep AbAMsS 
Chicago 


One Touch of Venus 
Sir: 

You report in the May 17 issue that Va- 
tional Geographic’s new editor Jchn La 
Gorce’s office is “cyprus-paneled.” How I 
envy him! Mine is cypress-paneled, but lucky 
La Gorce’s is paneled with the birthplace of 
Venus, 

C. A. Paut 
Elkin, N.C. 
G@ Time’s Press section is appauled.— 
Ep. 
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ITS HARD To BE FUNNY AZouT MONEY | 
(The umpteenth ad onthe subject) By Mr Friendly 


To write this poem was quite a strain, 



















* THE $83,613 CASE OF W.C. HAMILTON & SONS 


Company: W. C. Hamilton and Sons, Miquon, Pa., one of 
the largest fine paper mills in the U. S. 


I beat my brains out, brain by brain. 
Trying to be bright and funny 


t 
> theme. we save y onev 
On the theme, we save you money. Record: An American Mutual policyholder for 16 years. 


Savings through lower premiums: $63,680 in past 8 
I have said this umpteen times, years alone. 
Now I’m running out of rhymes! Savings through dividends: $19,933 in 8 years. 


To keep me sane—to end my woes Total savings: $83,613. 
I’ve written all the facts in prose! * Moral: If you are interested in a service that can help 
reduce costly accidents and premiums to way below 


f ps average... and help raise employee morale, write for the 

AMERICAN MU T( MAL 1] \, complete case of WC Hamilton & Sons, American 
\ A M Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. D-144, 142 

Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass 








Savings from regular substantial dividends! ©1054, ANERIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Are you tired of messy typing? 


Get the cleanest, neatest-looking 
letters you ever signed for only a 
penny a day. Just trade in your old 
typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
for new Royal Standards. 


What do new Royal Standards give you? They 
increase typing production, turn out letters you'll 
be proud to sign, and memos and reports worthy 
of your business. 

They’ll help raise office morale, too, and provide 
better employee relations—intangibles that are 
hard to define but mighty apparent when missing. 


Besides, Royals are the finest, most rugged pre- 
cision writing machines built. They take less time 
out for repairs, too. 


An added point is this: Royals are preferred 





21% to 1 in business by people who type. So, you’re 
providing your folks with the popular typewriter. 


It’s well worth while to turn in your old ma- 
chines at 5 years instead of 10. About a penny 
a day per machine is all it costs. Ask a Royal 
Representative to demonstrate the new Royal 
Standard and explain the penny-a-day story. 





Building — through business — for a better America! Support Junior Achievement 


g i ( He’s listed in the 
YAL CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE i Classified Telephone 


Directory 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Ono Tiwe-Raoder. 


Beginning next week, with the issue of June 7, 
readers in the Territory of Hawaii will start get- 
ting the U.S. edition of TIME in place of the Pa- 
cific edition, which they have received in the past. 


TIME began printing its Pacific edition, now 
one of the four international editions (the others: 
Atlantic, Latin American and Canadian) in Honolulu 
during the war. This edition was distributed in 
Hawaii, the Pacific Ocean area and the Far East. 
After the war TIME also started printing in Tokyo. 
Early this year, transportation and supply facilities 
had improved to the extent that it was logistically 
and economically feasible to consolidate all our Pa- 
cific printing in the one plant in Tokyo. Plans were 
made to close down the Honolulu printing operation. 


With this change we also decided to do some-— 
thing that we had wanted to do for some time: send 
the U.S. edition of TIME to the Territory of Hawaii. 
And now, I am pleased to announce that plans are 
completed to do this. From now on, more than 12,000 
copies from the early press run at our Los Angeles 
printing plant will be marked "Air Speeded Edition." 
These weekly shipments will be loaded aboard planes 
in Los Angeles and 9} hours later will arrive in 
Honolulu ready for distribution. 


In the U.S. edition the readers in the Islands 
will be getting the same TIME editorial content as 
they did in the Pacific edition. The only difference 
will be in advertising content. The advertisements 
in the Pacific edition are naturally aimed at cus- 
tomers in Asia and the Far Pacific. Hawaii is part 
of the American market. Last year, for example, the 
Islands imported $400 million worth of goods from 
the States. Particularly as statehood gets closer, 
it is only logical that readers in Hawaii should get 
the U.S. edition. TIME is glad to add this one addi- 
tional tie between the mainland and the Islands. 


Cordially yours, 


QB. Lown 








Girl in the middle 


Middle of what ?...and who is she? 
She’s one of our trained workers 
inspecting an electron tube under 
a microscope. 

And she’s one of many Western 
Electric people squarely in the 
middle of the Bell System team 
that brings you better and better 
telephone service. 

Here’s how that team works: 





Bell Laboratories people design 
something new and better—per- 
haps a tiny tube, or it may be 
switching equipment that weighs 
tons. Western Electric engineers 
then work out practical ways for 
our people to make these things in 
whatever quantities the Bell tele- 
phone companies need, whether it 
is ten or ten thousand. And Tele- 
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wester 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


phone Company people operate the 
equipment in the pleasant, satis- 
factory way you know about. 

So, our girl—like the rest of 
us at Western Electric—is in the 
middle of a three-way team. Our 
aim, like the aim of all members 
of the Bell System, is to give 
you telephone service that grows 
steadily better and more valuable. 


—« 
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THE NATION 
The Vetoed Veto 


For weeks, barely below the diplomatic 
surface, there had been growing friction 
between the two great powers of the 
Western alliance. Finally, last week there 
was a spark big enough to blow British- 
U.S. differences into headlines all around 
the world. At his press conference Dwight 
Eisenhower said that the U.S. might move 
forward in a southeast Asia alliance with- 
out Great Britain. In the House of Com- 
mons, Winston Churchill agreed with a 
Laborite who said that the opening of 
U.S.-French talks on Indo-China without 
Britain was “inconsistent with the spirit 
of the Western alliance.’ While some sub- 
sequent analyses of the U.S.-British rift 
were grossly exaggerated (Pundits Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop labeled one column 
“The Dissolving Partnership”), the West- 
ern alliance was obviously under consider- 
able strain. Why? 

The Backing Out. At the Four-Power 
Conference in Berlin last January, U.S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
voiced a warning to Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden and France's For- 
eign Minister Georges Bidault: if Indo- 
China were included on the agenda of the 
Geneva Conference, the Communists 
would inevitably try to improve their bar- 
gaining position by an all-out military 
attack. 

Eden and Bidault agreed that the Com- 
munists might do just that. But they 
argued that public opinion at home forced 
them to take the risk; the French thought 
that they could beat off the Red attack. 
Reluctantly, Dulles agreed to put Indo- 
China on the agenda. 

As the Berlin Conference adjourned, 
Britain wanted a three-power conference 
forthwith, on what the West’s Indo-China 
policy should be at Geneva. But Dulles 
could not stay to confer; he had to hurry 
back to the U.S. to explain the plans for 
Geneva to Congress. In any event, as the 
British soon found out, a conference at 
that point would have accomplished exact- 
ly nothing. Reason: the French had no idea 
what they wanted with regard to Indo- 
China, except peace at almost any price. 

The Communist move that Dulles. had 
anticipated in Berlin was not long in com- 
ing. “Almost as rapidly as they could issue 
orders and gather their forces,” as one 
Administration official said, the Viet Minh 
began their assault on Dienbienphu. It 
was quickly apparent that, in spite of high 
















words from the French, Dienbienphu was 
going to fall. Dulles began to search for a 
countermove that would shore up the 
West's bargaining power. He decided to 
propose a conference on “united action” 
in Indo-China by ten powers—the U.S., 
Britain, France, the Associated Indo- 
Chinese states, Thailand, the Philippines, 
New Zealand and Australia. 

Dulles hurried to London to get a Brit- 
ish commitment. He dined with Churchill 
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InpIA’s NEHRU 
Between strong ties, a dangerous link. 


and Eden, proposed that the conference 
begin in Washington just eight days later. 
Churchill and Eden agreed—or at least 
the U.S. got that impression. Then, just 
two days before the conference was to 
begin, British Ambassador Sir Roger Ma- 
kins called on Dulles with bad news: he 
had been instructed by London not to 
attend. Later, Sir Roger explained that 
the British Foreign Office, in agreeing to 
the conference, had overlooked the forth- 
coming Colombo, Ceylon conference of 
Asian Premiers. A precipitate British 
move to promote united action in Indo- 
China, he said, might be disastrously 
interpreted at Colombo as retrograde 
colonialism. 

The Poised Shears. In Washington, 
this explanation was received in bitter 
silence. At the State Department Anthony 





Eden is considered far too seasoned a dip- 
lomat to have overlooked the Colombo 
Conference. U.S. officials knew that Brit- 
ish public opinion and the strains of 
domestic politics were exerting strong 
pressure against a firm stand in Indo- 
China (see ForetGN News), but they were 
convinced that some specific development 
must have triggered the British decision 
to back out. Before long the State De- 
partment reached a conclusion: Churchill 
and Eden had changed their minds be- 
cause India’s Premier Jawaharlal Nehru 
(who has been communicating almost 
daily with Eden) insisted that they do so. 

Explained a high U.S. policymaker: 
“The ties that hold India to the Common- 
wealth are slender, and Nehru stands 
there with the shears poised, ready to snip 
them off whenever London does not do as 
he likes. Churchill has been highly critical 
of Labor for letting India go so far. He 
does not want to be responsible for its 
loss entirely. Nehru thus is in a position 
to exert very strong pressure on London. 
In fact, the Indians hold a veto over the 
United Kingdom, just as Chinese Com- 
munists in a sense hold a veto (by fear, if 
nothing else) over India. The final ques- 
tion is: Does the United Kingdom hold a 
veto over the U.S.?” 

Last week Dwight Eisenhower and John 
Foster Dulles answered the final question 
clearly, in the negative. The ties between 
the U.S. and Britain are strong, natural 
and enduring, but the U.S. cannot permit 
Neutralist Jawaharlal Nehru to hold a 
veto over its foreign policy. To do so 
would permit the strategy of Communist 
China, through a chain of diplomatic 
vetoes, to hamstring the strategy of the 


US. 





THE PRESIDENCY 
"Ain't | Lucky?" 

The President’s daily schedule of ap- 
pointments is usually pretty dull: a con- 
veyor belt of officials and politicians who 
pass through his office at intervals between 
8 a.m. and 6 p.m. and dump their prob- 
lems and requests on his desk. One day 
last week President Eisenhower got a wel- 
come surprise when Lynda Widerberg, a 
pretty blonde in a soft blue organdy dress, 
walked into his office and announced, “I 
was going to kiss you.” 

Ike was delighted. “Well, why don’t 
you?” he shot back. And with that he 
picked up three-year-old Lynda and kissed 
her. Then, beaming, he turned to greet 

















Lynda’s sister and brothers, her mother 
and her father, Willard Widerberg, 34, a 
seventh-grade teacher from De Kalb, IIL, 
who had just been named “Teacher of the 
Year” by the U.S. Office of Education and 
McCall’s magazine. 

"| Got a Medal." A moment later the 
photographers crowded into the office and 
posed the Widerberg family around the 
President. In the midst of the picture- 
taking Ike suddenly slipped his shell- 
rimmed glasses over the nose of Gregory 
Widerberg, 6. Greg blinked in surprise. 
After the pictures, the President went be- 
hind his great desk and beckoned to the 
kids in his best grandfatherly manner. 
“Come on around here,” he said, rummag- 
ing through the desk drawers, “and we'll 
see if I haven't got something for you.” 
As the children gathered around him, Ike 
fished out two quarters and two dimes, 
tried to divide them among the four chil- 
dren. But Lynda was too quick, scooped 
the two dimes from the desk. 

Then Ike found a small penknife. He 
glanced at the older Widerbergs, got an 
approving nod, and gave it to Will. For 
Dawn the President inscribed a photo- 
graph. A small gold-cornered notebook 
made a fine souvenir for Greg, and, as 
an added prize, the President found a 
silver dollar for Lynda. “Oh, Mommie,” 
she said, “I got a medal.” As the Wider- 
bergs were ushered out, Lynda held up the 
silver dollar, exclaimed to reporters, 
“Ain't I lucky?” 

“| Was Astonished." The children’s 
hour was the President’s only public res- 
pite in a busy week. One day he faced a 
restive press conference, ran into a bar- 
rage of questions about the Army- 
McCarthy hearings and his executive 
order barring testimony on the now fa- 
mous meeting of Jan. 21 (see below). Said 
the President: “I have no intention what- 
soever of relaxing or rescinding the order 
because it is a very moderate and proper 
statement of the division of powers be- 
tween the Executive and the Legislative. 
Now when I saw in the paper allegations 
to the effect that the issuance of that 
order could be used as a reason or excuse 
for calling off hearings, I was astonished.” 

The Jan. 21 meeting had been called, he 
continued, because the Army “had to 
have advice. That was the purpose of that 
meeting . . . Now the only reason I issued 
the order was because I saw .. . that 
there was going to be a long sidetrack 
established . . . that had no possible con- 
nection with this investigation. Far from 
me trying to get any investigation off the 
track, I was merely trying with the timely 
statement to keep it on the rails... I 
want to see this thing settled conclusively 
. . . let the chips fall where they may.” 

The President thought the shipment of 
Red arms to Guatemala (see HeEmI- 
SPHERE) was “disturbing.”’ He hinted that 
the Caracas resolution, calling for united 
action against Communist domination or 
control in the Americas, might eventually 
be invoked. 

Last week the President also: 

@ Flew to Charlotte, N.C. for ceremonies 
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commemorating the signing of the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration, a document suppos- 
edly adopted by the citizens of Mecklen- 
burg County, N.C. 14 months before 
Thomas Jefferson's Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. (Jefferson denounced the 
Mecklenburg Declaration as spurious, and 
some historians hold that it is a confused 
version of the much milder, conditional 
Mecklenburg Resolves of May 31, 1775.) 
The President’s real purpose in making the 
trip was to give an assist to Representa- 
tive Charles R. Jonas. 49. who is up for 
re-election this year as North Carolina’s 
sole Republican Congressman. Without 
any open endorsements or overt politick- 
ing, Ike managed to give Jonas his beam- 
ing blessing. The President, said a G.O.P. 
strategist, “is like a man with an um- 
brella—everyone wants to stand under 
it with him.” 

@ Paid tribute, at the annual dinner of 
the Women’s National Press Club, to 
Mile. Geneviéve de Galard Terraube, the 
gallant French nurse who was captured at 
Dienbienphu and finally released by the 
Communists this week (see FOREIGN 
News). Said the President: “She stirred 
the pride of every individual who loves 
freedom.” 


¢ Associated Press 
GreG WIDERBERG & FRIEND 
For an unabashed miss, a kiss. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Pin Wheels 


Joe McCarthy went on record last week 
in favor of fireworks; he was one of three 
Senators who voted against a bill to ban 
shipments of fireworks into states where 
they are outlawed. 

Although the McCarthy-Army hearings 
were in recess, there were plenty of pin 
wheels whirling around the issues they 
had raised. By their fitful light and the 
rockets’ red glare, it was plain that the 
Eisenhower Administration was deter- 
mined to quench Joe McCarthy. 

The Long Furrow. In his press con- 
ference the President held firm to his 
order barring testimony about the con- 
fidential Jan. 21 discussion in the Justice 
Department in which White House aides 
took part (see above). Army Secretary 
Stevens belatedly issued a statement that 
the discussion did not govern the Army’s 
actions, and that the Army had taken no 
orders from the White House. Stevens 
repeated the statement under oath this 
week. 

At this, the committee's three Demo- 
crats saw their error in denouncing the 
presidential order as a roadblock to fur- 
ther hearings. And committee Republi- 
cans backed away from their hopes to 
cut the hearings short, gritted their teeth 
in preparation for what Army Counsel 
Joseph Welch has labeled “plowing the 
long furrow.” 

All week long, Senator McCarthy 
chafed. On Wednesday he said, “For the 
first time since I got into this fight to ex- 
pose Communists, I'm sort of at a loss to 
know what course to take. I think the 
White House made a great mistake. I’m 
willing to play with any kind of deck 
they use, but I don’t like to see my staff 
up against a stacked deck.” Thursday 
the Senator was punching harder and 
lower. “This is the first time I've ever 
seen the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment take the Fifth Amendment,” he 
said, and charged that the Administration 
“must have something to hide.” Friday 
he hinted sinisterly, “I think the truth 
would hurt some people in the Adminis- 
tration.” And Saturday he backed up a 
little, merely calling the President’s order 
“unfortunate and unwise.” 

The Frantic Reach. Meanwhile, Mc- 
Carthy had spun in another direction. On 
the Senate floor for almost an hour and a 
half, McCarthy scolded the Eisenhower 
Administration for allowing allied nations 
to ship “the sinews of economic and mili- 
tary strength” to Red China. 

Within minutes Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministrator Harold Stassen shot back. 
Said Stassen: “Senator McCarthy stated 
in his speech that what he was saying 
‘sounds fantastic and unbelievable.’ What 
he says is fantastic and unbelievable— 
and untrue.” Stassen declared that the 
shipment of weapons of any type to 
the Soviet bloc “has been banned, is 
banned and will continue to be banned” 
by the U.S. and her allies. McCarthy, he 
added, “is frantically reaching for head- 
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FOA’s STASSEN 
Fac e recainec 


lines after the sorry spectacle of his rec- 
ord in the recent hearings.” 

At a later press conference Stassen 
branded McCarthy’s speech as false in 
“just about every paragraph,” and 
charged: “It is one thing to have an 
honest difference of viewpoint and an- 
other thing to give false facts in order 


to reach a really vicious conclusion.” 
Stassen, who had been waiting his 
chance to lash back at MeCarthy ever 


since a year ago when they tangled over 
McCarthy's private negotiations with 
Greek shipowners, had chosen his time 
well. A year ago, the President did not 
back Stassen up, instead allowed Secre- 
tary of State Dulles to conciliate Mc- 
Carthy at a sacrifice of Stassen’s prestige. 

This time it was different. As last 
week's National Security Council meet- 
ing convened, Harold Stassen asked the 
President: “Did I get out of line at all 
yesterday?” Ike replied, not a bit; that 
all Stassen did was call the man a liar 
to his face. 


A Responsible Witness 


Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens re- 
turned to the Mundt committee’s witness 
stand this week, slightly windburned from 
a brief Montana vacation. It was his 14th 
day of testimony. He was called for only 
one purpose, carefully specified by Com- 
mittee Counsel Ray Jenkins: was Stevens 
responsible for the Administration’s ac- 
tions in the case of Private G. David 
Schine? Or did the responsibility lie 
higher, perhaps in the White House? 

To questioning by Jenkins, Stevens 
affirmed that Army Counsel John Adams 
received suggestions, but not orders, from 
Justice Department and White House 
officials when he conferred with them. If 
McCarthy’s charges against the Army are 
true, Senator John McClellan asked Ste 
vens, “Are you the one who is responsi- 
ble?” Said Bob Stevens, “Yes” 
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But this did not satisfy McCarthy, who 
had charged Stevens with “blackmail,” 
but now seemed to wish that the accused 
would assert his innocence by passing the 
buck up the chain of command. 

McCarthy asked again and again if 
Stevens had received orders or advice 
from outside the Pentagon. Stevens an- 
swered again and again that he 
was responsible. Said he: “Certainly there 
was consultation and advice, but the re- 
sponsibility is mine.” 

McCarthy: Did you order the prepara- 
tion of the formal charges [against Mc- 
Carthy & Co.]? 

Stevens: I think it 
assumption that I did. 

McCarthy: We can’t assume things. 

Stevens: I’m responsible. 

McCarthy: Did you order these smear 
charges prepared, strike the word smear? 

Secretary Stevens laughed. 

McCarthy; This is no laughing matter. 
I want to find out whether you are telling 
the truth, and you grin and smirk and 
laugh. 

Stevens: I think that’s a bit 
for, if I may say so, Senator. 

A moment later Jenkins was telling 
Stevens, “It may be that your failure to 
give a direct answer to a direct question 
accounts for the fact that you've been on 
the stand so long.” 

Stevens gave many televiewers the im- 
pression that he was evading. But this im- 
pression arose from McCarthy's assump- 
tion that “orders” were given or taken by 
Stevens in this case. Stevens and his aides 
had probably consulted with scores of 
officials during the development of the 
Cohn-Schine affair. One made this sugges- 
tion, another wrote that sentence. To 
unscramble all that would be clearly im- 
possible—and irrelevant. An official often 
tries to dodge responsibility by retreating 
into the bureaucratic maze. Stevens did 
the opposite. He took the responsibility 
and sought no refuge in “orders.’’ Finally, 
Stevens succeeded in making this point. 

“You don’t seem to be able to under- 
stand,” he told McCarthy, “that often 
people have to get together to exchange 
views, and there is no written order.” 
What Joe McCarthy understood quite 
well was that the more high Administra- 
tion officials he could involve, the longer 
he could avoid taking the witness stand 
himself. 


THE CONGRESS 
Youth v. the Constitution 


For years our citizens between the ages 
of 18 and 21 have, in time of peril, been 
summoned to fight for America. They 
should participate in the political process 
that produces this fateful summons. 

—Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
State of the Union Message, 1954. 


Stevens, 


would be a fair 


uncalled 


The U.S. Senate last week voted 34 to 
24 in favor of the amendment that would 
add to the nation’s electorate 6,200,000 
youths between 18 and 21. But the vote 
fell short of the two-thirds majority 








GeorciA’s RUSSELL 
Right 


retainea. 


needed. The 24 Senators who blocked the 
amendment were all Democrats, many of 
them Southerners, who based their oppo- 
sition mainly on the principle of states’ 
rights. 

The Constitution vests in state legisla- 
tures the power to set the qualifications of 
voters in federal as well as in state elec- 
tions. This power has been curtailed by 
constitutional amendment: in 1870 the 


15th Amendment gave the vote to Ne- 
groes and in 1920 the 19th Amendment 


gave the vote to women. Unlike discrim- 
ination against a race or sex, the question 
of minimum voting age, a purely arbi- 
trary figure at best, failed to confront the 
Senators with a compelling issue of demo- 
cratic justice. 

Senator Richard Brevard Russell, whose 
native Georgia is the only state where 18- 
year-olds already have the vote, led the 
anti-amendment attack. Said Russell: “I 
think that permitting all those attaining 
the age of 18 to vote in my state has 
worked very well . . . but I do not pro- 
pose to vote to coerce any other state 
of the Union to follow the example of my 
state. Neither do I propose to vote for 
an amendment which would put my state 
in a straitjacket.’ 

Although the amendment _ failed, 
Dwight Eisenhower could take satisfac- 
tion in a rare display of solidarity by his 
party: not a single Republican vote was 
cast against him. 

Also last week in Congress: 

@ The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee agreed on an intricate hous- 
ing bill incorporating portions, but not 
all, of the President's housing program 
(see BUSINESS). 

@ The Senate passed, 73 to 3, a bill to ban 
shipments of fireworks after July 1 into 
states where fireworks are illegal. | 

@ The Senate passed a $5.7 billion money 
bill for independent Government agencies 
(e.g., Veterans Administration, TVA, 
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Atomic Energy Commission), $287 mil- 
lion less than the Administration's re- 
quest. but $135 million more than the 
House had voted. 

@ The House cleared for the President a 
money bill giving $3.332.732.700 to the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
$6,050,300 less than the Administration’s 
request. 

@ The House Appropriations Committee 
voted to increase each Congressman’s 
office expense allowances (for stationery, 
postage. clerks’ salaries, etc.) by $5,551 a 
year, Total cost: $2.414,710. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
The Four-Party System 


A politician once said that between 
elections Hoosiers firmly believe in a four- 
party system: two Republican and two 
Democratic. For the past 18 months Indi- 
ana’s two Republican parties have been 
illustrating the proposition by engaging in 
a bitter political war. Last week, in the 
wake of primaries that shifted control of 
the party organization, there were few 
signs of a truce. 

Ever since June 1952. when Lawyer 
George North Craig of Brazil. Ind. went 
after the nomination for governor, Indi- 
ana’s two Senators, Bill Jenner and Homer 
Capehart. have opposed him. Craig. one- 
time national commander of the American 
Legion, won the nomination, and five 
months later was elected by the biggest 
landslide in Indiana history. 

Craig. a blunt. direct-spoken politician 
who was governor at 43, did not bury the 
hatchet. In dispensing state patronage and 
favors. he ignored followers of Capehart 
and Jenner. In late December. before the 
governor had even taken office. Jenner 
warned: “George Craig will only push me 
so far.” Soon. indeed, Craig encountered 
stronger resistance. A rebellious state sen- 
ate. presided over by a Jenner man (and 
with a 4-to-1 G.O.P. majority), took 
Craig's ambitious program and gave it a 
severe hacking. 

Craig retaliated by using his patron- 
age power. which was infinitely stronger 
than the federal patronage leverage avail- 
able to Jenner and Capehart. Since prac- 
tically no state employees enjoy job ten- 
ure in Indiana, the patronage-poor Sena- 
tors were soon complaining that Craig was 
buying allegiance to his side with jobs. 

Last January they counterattacked, In 
a swift and skillful political coup, while 
Craig was keeping a speaking engagement 
in Topeka. Kans.. they ousted Noland 
Wright, pro-Craig chairman of the Repub- 
lican state committee. and installed 32- 
year-old Paul Cyr. an O.S.S. veteran of 
World War II, handpicked by Jenner and 
Capehart. 

But Cyr could not run his machine 
without fuel—and the Senators could not 
supply him with enough jobs. In this 
month’s party primaries Craig won con- 
trol of the state committee and replaced 
Cyr with a Craig man, Alvin O. Cast. 

Jenner and Capehart conceded defeat 
with as much bad grace as they could 
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Inprana’s CRAIG 
Pushing, hacking and prying. 


muster. Said the Senators: “We see no 
further good to be gained by having fine, 
loyal {Republicans| further threatened, 
coerced, browbeaten and tortured. There- 
fore. we are recommending to all our loyal 
friends that the Republican banner in 
Indiana fly under the leadership of George 
Craig . . . and men of [his] ilk.” 


ARMED FORCES 


Saucer Project 

The U.S, Air Force, which has batted 
down many a flying-saucer report, has 
long wished (in private) that it could 
build one. By last week, the Air Force 
was prepared to invest heavily to make 





Canapa’s Frost 
Forward, backwards and sideways. 


hallucination come true. Air Force men 
have inspected a Canadian mockup sau- 
cer, approved a more advanced design, 
and hope within three years to have a 
prototype that can take off straight up, 
hover in mid-air, and fly at mach 2.5 
[nearly 2.cco m.p.h. at sea level]. Its 
designer: John C. M. Frost, 35, a tall, shy 
Briton with a passion for flowers and 
flying saucers. 

The Coanda Effect. Frost, who lives 
in Toronto with his wife and son, helped 
to design wartime gliders, later the Vam- 
pire jet and DH-108 tailless jet. As chief 
design engineer for special projects at 
A.V. Roe Canada, Ltd. (part of Britain’s 
famed Hawker-Siddeley aircraft group), 
he worked on Canada's first home-built 
jet fighter, the CF-100. Meanwhile, in a 
top-secret screened area at Avro’s Mal- 
ton plant, he designed flying saucers—at 
least one 4o-ft. mockup, with a flattened 
end and spindly undercarriage, This mod- 
el, quickly nicknamed he “Praying Man- 
tis,” was designed to take off at a 40° 
angle after a short run, 

But Frost wanted a vertical take-off— 
which is quite a trick. Even such a power- 
ful jet engine as Pratt & Whitney's J-57, 
with about 10.000 Ibs. of thrust, can 
barely lift its own weight vertically. After 
countless wind-tunnel tests, Frost finally 
found what he thinks is a solution in an 
aerodynamic principle known as “the Co- 
anda effect.” 

Rumanian-born Henri Coanda, 68, a 
successful inventor who lives in Paris, 
designed a primitive turbine-engine plane 
in 1909 and a scale-model saucer in 1947. 
But his great contribution to the art of 
making flying saucers was the principle 
he discovered in 1937: curving one side 
of a nozzle will deflect a jet blast to fol- 
low the curved side. 

The Russians Ahead? Around the Co- 
anda effect, Avro’s Frost created a star- 
tling design shaped like a saucer, go ft. 
in diameter, with a squat jet engine in 
the middle and a bubble cockpit perched 
above. From the engine's 35 burner tubes 
blasts would radiate to 180 exhaust ports 
all around the saucer’s edge. To apply the 
Coanda effect the pilot needs some kind 
of movable control over one lip of each 
exhaust. To take off he would set these 
controls to detlect the blasts downward. 
The downblasts carry along with them 
more air from above the plane than 
from below it. This decreases air pres- 
sure on the top, causing the saucer to 
rise. 

If he rises as he is supposed to, the 
pilot would then reset the exhaust con- 
trols for normal jet flight. He could fly in 
any direction by choosing the appropriate 
set of burners in his circular power plant. 
So that he would always be facing for- 
ward, the cockpit would rotate automati- 
cally as the craft changed direction. 

Fantastic as Frost’s saucer sounds, it 
may not be the first, The USAF’s willing- 
ness to spend money on saucer-plane ex- 
periments results from a growing belief 
that the Soviet Air Force may be ahead 
of the U.S. in this field. 
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(; LEXINGTON TO KOREA | 


CUSTER BATTLEFIELD, on hill above Montana’s Little Bighorn 
River, marks site of 7th Cavalry’s last stand in 1876 massacre. PUSAN CEMETERY contains graves of 2,450 G.Is and troops 
of 15 other United Nations killed during the Korean fighting. 
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PEARL HARBOR attack is commemorated 
by shrine above submerged hulk of U.S.S. 
Arizona, which holds bodies of 1,092 sailors. 
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THE REVOLUTION: Leader of expeditions 
that saved Northwest Territory for the 
U.S. is buried in family plot in Louisville. 


SOUTHERN GENERAL “Stonewall” Jackson 


was accidentally killed by his own riflemen at 
Chancellorsville. Grave is at Lexington, Va. 
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CIVIL WAR: Portrait of cavalry commander 
who drove through Shenandoah decorates 
tombstone over Arlington Cemetery grave. 
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WORLD WAR I: Plain Government headstone 


on Arlington hill marks grave of commander 
of American Expeditionary Force in France. 
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GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM, early leader of the Revolution, is 


buried beneath heroic statue in home town of Brooklyn, Conn. 
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PACIFIC THEATER: Hero of Burma campaign has EUROPEAN THEATER: Commander of KOREAN WAR: Leaderof Eighth Army, 
West Point memorial decorated with Combat Infan- Third Army is buried with 30,000 Gis __ killed in jeep accident on way to front 
tryman Badge. His ashes were scattered over Pacific. in U.S. cemetery at Hamm, Luxembourg. _ north of Seoul, is buried in Arlington. 





COLORADO 
The Cross That Was 


On Sunday, Aug. 24, 1873, pioneer 
Western Photographer William H. Jack- 
son and his helpers clambered up the iced 
boulders of Colorado’s wild Sawatch 
mountains with a bulky camera, primitive 
film, darkroom tent and developing chem- 
icals to make the first photograph of a 
natural wonder: the Mountain of the Holy 
Cross. Jackson made thousands of other 
pictures, but Holy Cross was considered 
his masterpiece. Despite technical prog- 
ress, the thousands of Holy Cross photo- 
graphs made since never surpassed 
Jackson’s famous picture. And none, it 
turned out last week, ever will. 

Legend has it that two 18th century 
Spanish monks first found and named the 
14,000-ft. mountain with the cross, 





years ago, when the cross was no longer 
apparent, the National Parks Service rec- 
ommended to President Truman that the 
mountain be taken off the list of national 
monuments. He acted accordingly. 

The bells had scarcely stopped ringing 
last week when Colorado quietly called 
off the rest of the 25th anniversary cere- 
monies. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
Six Steps Forward 


In its historic decision on racial segrega- 
tion (Time, May 24), the U.S. Supreme 


Court dealt directly with only one phase 
of the problem: public schools. This week, 
the court gave a much broader scope to its 
anti-segregation position. In six separate 
cases, the court: 

Directed the Florida Supreme Court to 


Wm. H. Jackson from Culver 


Jackson’s PHOTOGRAPH OF SAWATCH MOUNTAINS 
The bells stopped ringing. 


formed by two great snow-packed crev- 
ices. After Jackson’s picture made the 
mountain celebrated, pilgrims and plain 
tourists came by the thousands. Eventu- 
ally, just 25 years ago, President Herbert 
Hoover proclaimed the mountain a na- 
tional monument. With due ceremony, 
Colorado last week began to celebrate the 
monument’s 25th anniversary. 

Governor Dan Thornton put out a 
proclamation, and Denver’s Mayor Quigg 
Newton called for “a pilgrimage in spirit 
to the Mount of the Holy Cross.” On the 
City Hall carillon, Faith of Our Fathers 
and other suitable anthems were played. 
The Rocky Mountain News wrote: “The 
hand of the Creator wrinkled the brow of 
this majestic peak in a symmetrical cruci- 
form that cradles the ice and snow of ages 
...” An apologetic mountaineer heard the 
bells, read the paper, and called the News 
to say that something had been over- 
looked. The left arm cross has been crum- 
bling away from slides and erosion. Four 
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reconsider, “in the light of” last week’s de- 
cision, its refusal to order the admission of 
four Negroes to the University of Florida. 
@ Ordered a U.S. Court of Appeals to re- 
consider, for the same reason, the case of 
Alexander P. Tureaud Jr., a Negro who is 
seeking admission to Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

@ Refused to review an Appeals Court 
decision that Hardin Junior College in 
Wichita Falls, Texas must admit six Ne- 
gro students. 

@ Directed a U.S. Appeals Court to re- 
consider its refusal to order a Negro ad- 
mitted to shows presented in the munici- 
pal amphitheater in Louisville. 

@ Refused to overturn an Appeals Court 
decision that Houston must let Negroes 
use municipal golf courses. 

@ Upheld a California Superior Court de- 
cision ordering the San Francisco housing 
authority to admit eligible applicants to 
public low-rent housing projects without 
regard to race or color. The authority had 


sought to defend its policy on the grounds 
that the facilities would be “separate but 
equal.” 
« © » 

This week the Court also upheld, 7-2, 
a section of the McCarran Internal Secu- 
rity Act that says an alien must be de- 
ported if he was a Communist at any time 
after he entered the U.S. The opinion was 
written by Justice Felix Frankfurter. 


SEQUELS 
The Idiot 


“Let’s play at some game” suggested 

the actress. 

“1 know a new and most delightful 

game,” added Ferdishenko. 

“What is it?” asked the actress. 

“Well, when we tried it we were a party 
of people, like this, for instance, and 
somebody proposed that each of us, with- 
out leaving his place at the table, should 
relate something about himself. It had to 
be something that he really and honestly 
considered the very worst action he had 
ever committed in his life. But he was to 
be honest—that was the chief point. He 
wasn’t to be allowed to lie.” 

—Dostoevsky'’s The Idiot 


Handsome young Dennis Wepman 
moved to Manhattan from his home in 
Florida in 1951 with plans to write a novel. 
Inspiration was lacking until a friend, 
Harlow Fraden, confided that he planned 
to poison his parents. To Wepman this 
sounded like fine material for a book. 
While Fraden tricked his parents into 
gulping cyanide-spiked champagne last 
August, Wepman lurked in the corridor, 
taking notes. They framed the murder as 
a suicide pact (Time, Dec. 28). 

For four months the deaths remained 
on record as suicide. Then, one night, 
Wepman and a literary-minded girl friend 
began playing the game suggested by 
Novelist Dostoevsky. Wepman told her 
about the murder. Horrified, she passed it 
on to the police. 

Fraden was committed in February to 
the Matteawan State Hospital for the 
criminal insane, but psychiatrists reported 
that Wepman, although mentally ill, was 
not legally insane. Last week he was sen- 
tenced to 20 years to life. 

Taken to Sing Sing, he asked for a 
typewriter. Perhaps he was ready to be- 
gin his novel. 


Money & Time 

Two St. Louis policemen—Lieut. Louis 
Shoulders and Rookie Elmer Dolan—were 
hailed as heroes for arresting the kidnap- 
killer of little Bobby Greenlease, but their 
glory faded fast: half of the $600,000 
ransom had vanished. Dolan was suspend- 
ed from the force, and Shoulders resigned; 
then both were convicted of perjury for 
lying about handling the ransom money. 
On the stand, burly (235 Ibs.) ex-Copper 
Shoulders broke down and sobbed: “How 
much can a guy take?” Last week came 
the answer and sentences: three years in 
prison for Shoulders, two for Dolan. 
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CRIME 
The Geiger-Counter Murder 


Until three months ago, Kanab (pop. 
1,287) was a peaceful, elm-shaded Mor- 
mon oasis amid the wind-worn rocks and 
wild hills of south-central Utah. Basically 
a cow town, it was a pleasant stop for 
tourists and a sometime location for Hol- 
lywood westerns. Three months ago, Ka- 
nab’s quiet was disturbed by the discovery 
of commercial-grade uranium ten miles 
east of town. 

Steadily, uranium fever mounted. Some 
1,300 claims were filed on lands in the 
surrounding desert and mountains. Out- 
siders came to Kanab to prospect, and 
among them was Leroy Albert Wilson, 
62, a brawler, an inventor, a Mormon 
excommunicated for defending polygamy 
and the leader of a strange band of men 
and women. Last week Wilson was found 
on his left side, lying on a sandy, sunny 
slope, a Geiger counter still clicking in 
his right hand. Six .45-caliber slugs had 
torn great holes in his back and head. He 
was the first man to be dry-gulched, as 
prospectors in the Old West so frequently 
died, in the 20th century rush for the new 
glamor metal, uranium. 

The Claim Jumper. Wilson was no run- 
of-the-desert prospector. He was some- 
thing of a legendary figure, 6 ft. 3 in., 240 
Ibs., loud-voiced, belligerent and shrewd. 
His past included periods as a salesman of 
insurance, stocks and bonds, and for a 
time he was a manufacturer, in Salt Lake 
City, of water heaters. He had hundreds 
of patents in his name. 

A few years ago he formed a colony in 
the mountains above Veyo, a tiny farm- 
ing settlement about roo miles north- 
west of Kanab. Only its members, both 
men and women, know what the colony 
stands for. Outsiders did know, however, 
that Wilson was absolute ruler of the 
Bull Valley settlement. 

Wilson’s colony heard of Kanab’s ura- 
nium strike. He and some of his followers 
left their mountain fastness to take hotel 
rooms in Kanab. Wilson had prospected 
the Kanab area before and filed claims. 
Other prospectors assumed that he 
planned to develop or sell his property. 

Instead, Wilson energetically went after 
more claims. He was a college graduate 
with a good knowledge of mining laws. 
He bluffed some prospectors out of their 
claims, simply jumped the claims of oth- 
ers who refused to deal with him. 

The Jolly Farmer. For eight months 
before his death, Wilson had off & on 
dealings with Tom Holland, a 6 ft., 200 
Ib. farmer from Beryl, a hamlet 150 miles 
to the northwest. Holland, who is as 
jovial as Wilson was bellicose, came to 
Kanab in a house trailer, with some 
vague agreement to work on Wilson’s 
claims. The partners fought, made up, 
fought again. One day last week Holland 
and Wilson were observed in town, ap- 
parently in a rare mood of good fellow- 
ship. They set off to inspect new claims, 
returned that night, and made plans to 
meet the next day. 
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The Practical Joker. Before they met, 
the town was jolted when a stranger ap- 
peared at the Kane County recorder’s 
office. In one hand was a chunk of ore, 
in the other a Geiger counter. The rock 
seemed to be super-rich with uranium. 
One prospector who saw it said: “It made 
that there jagger counter go nuts!” The 
stranger excitedly told the recorder where 
he had found the rock, in a seldom- 
visited foothill area west of town, the 
opposite direction from the February 
strike. He filed his claim for the usual 
20 acres. 

On the street that day, he met Wilson, 
told him of the discovery and then dis- 
appeared. A few days later, investigation 
revealed that the stranger was an Arizona 
uranium miner who had staged his per- 
formance only as a practical joke. 

It was no joke for Leroy Wilson. He 


behind about twelve feet. This man, it 
seemed, had shot Wilson and not even 
walked forward to examine the body. His 
tracks led back to the place where the car 
had been parked. 

The sheriff made plaster casts of the 
footprints. Holland was arrested at his 
farm next morning. He denied the killing. 

In the grey stone jail at Kanab, the 
49-year-old Holland retains his amiabil- 
ity, His story: after one unsuccessful at- 
tempt to reach the area, they took an- 
other route. When the car came to a 
gorge Wilson got out alone to continue 
the journey on foot. Holland went back 
to town, took a nap in his trailer, bought 
ak le of whiskey and spent a gay eve- 
ning with some prospector friends. 

The Root of Evil. Sheriff Meeks had 
been, as he says, “bird-doggin’” for 
evidence to back up his charge of murder 





Kane County's SHERIFF MEEKS 
He wants a .45 and a pair of shoes. 


and Holland set out for the area of the 
new find in Holland's car, 

The Sheriff. The next afternoon, Sher- 
iff Mason Meeks heard that Wilson was 
missing. Only a few hours earlier, a ranch- 
er had told the sheriff of a strange auto- 
mobile which had stood on his fence line 
the afternoon before. A slip on the steer- 
ing column showed that the car was regis- 
tered in the name of Tom Holland. 

Big, level-eyed Sheriff Meeks lacks 
training as an investigator. “Hell,” he 
drawls. “I’m just an ex-cowhand.” But 
he has an innate canniness that serves 
him well in enforcing the law, with only 
one deputy, over 3,800 square miles. No- 
tified that Wilson had not returned, he 
went to the spot where the car had stood. 
From there he followed two sets of men’s 
tracks, leading into the hills. Just before 
sundown he found Wilson’s bullet-torn 
body. The tracks indicated that the two 
men had walked side by side until they 
came to the gully. Then one had dropped 


against Holland. As this week began he 
was still trying to uncover two important 
pieces of evidence: the murder gun and 
shoes that will match the plaster casts. 
“This scientific investigatin’ ain't my dish 
of tea,” he says, “but I got one big ad- 
vantage. These people around here will 
talk to me.” The sheriff is not as confident 
about the immediate future of Kanab. 

“Used to hear about the gold fever that 
hit the oldtimers,”’ he says. “Terrible 
thing it was. Many a man was murdered 
in cold blood because of it. Well, we got 
a new one now, uranium fever, and as 
long as the fever lasts and people keep on 
claimin’ everything in sight and them 
outside promoters keep swarmin’ in here 
with their big-money offers, there’s bad 
trouble ahead.” 

But as he said goodbye to a reporter, 
he added: “Come back and see us again 
when maybe we'll have a little more time 
to show you we got more worthwhile 
things in Kane County than uranium.” 
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THE CAPITAL 
You Can't Go Home Again 


“I joyously accept the verdict of my 
party ...I shall possibly be enjoying the 
ecstasy of the starry stillness of an Ari- 
zona desert night.” said Henry Fountain 
Ashurst, “or the scarlet glories of her 
blooming cactus. the petrified forest 
which leafed through its green millenni- 
ums, and put on immortality 7,000 years 
ago.” That was in 1940 when Orator 
Ashurst. defeated for re-election, was de- 
livering his swan song in the Senate. Last 
week, 14 years later, Ashurst, lively and 
loquacious as ever at 79, w2s still living in 
Washington. Widower Ashurst is a ,eren- 
nially popular extra man at the p, ‘ties of 
Washington's wealthy widows, but he sti. 
longs for the starry stillness and the scar 
let glories (and, perhaps, for his old aisle 
seat in the Senate). And one of these days 
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he is going home: “Just say that I'll be 
living in Arizona in my goth year.” 

Loafers & Lobbyists. Last week there 
were more than roo former Senators and 
Representatives, who, like Ashurst, were 
still around Washington. Some were in 
other branches of the Government; a few 
were making a lot more money than they 
ever made as Senators; some were just 
loafing and dreaming. 

A few ex-members of Congress, such as 
former Senators Richard Nixon, John 
Foster Dulles, and Sinclair Weeks, and 
onetime Representative Sherman Adams, 
are at the top level of the Eisenhower 
Administration. Others have lesser jobs in 
the Government and the Republican 
Party; Washington’s Harry Cain is a 
member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board; New York’s Len Hall is chair- 
man of the G.O.P. National Committee; 
New York’s James Mead is on the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Still others hold 
important Government jobs outside 
Washington; Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. is 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations 
(his. predecessor, ex-Senator Warren 
Austin, is living in retirement at his Ver- 
mont home); Clare Boothe Luce is Am- 
bassador to Italy. 
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CONNALLY 
In Washington an ex-Senator still knows somebody. 


Some erstwhile Congressmen have reg- 
istered as lobbyists or established legal 
practices in the city. Ernest McFarland 
of Arizona lobbies for Western Union and 
RCA, and Missouri’s Albert Reeves looks 
after the interests of the Dominican Re- 
public. Former Senator Burton K. Wheel- 
er, a brilliant lawyer, represents Robert 
R. Young and a group of railroads. Other 
lobbyists are James P. Kem of Missouri, 
Fred Hartley Jr. of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
Scott Lucas of Illinois. Gerald P. Nye is 
now the president of a records-manage- 
ment and microfilm company, hasn't been 
in North Dakota in years. Joe Ball has 
left Minnesota for greener pastures in 
Manhattan, where he is an official of a 
steamship agency. 

hMemoirs & Habits. Of some 1,000 liv- 
ing ex-Congressmen, a quorum is engaged, 
in Washington and in their home states, 
in the practice of law. Former Senator 
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Joseph O'Mahoney represents Owen Lat- 
timore, among other clients. Millard Ty- 
dings has a partnership with his father-in- 
law, onetime Ambassador Joseph Davies. 
Bennett Champ Clark and John Dana- 
her, both former Senators, are judges of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals. One-third of 
the Supreme Court—Justices Hugo 
Black, Harold Burton and Sherman 
Minton—are former Senators. 

In a class by themselves are the retired 
Senators who feel more at home in Wash- 
ington than at home, and are living in 
retirement in the capital. William J. 
Bulow, 85, left the Senate in 1942, and 
drove home to Beresford, S. Dak. Within 
one month he was back in Washington, 
“where I knew somebody.” Owen Brew- 
ster of Maine lives at the Mayflower 
Hotel, ‘“‘just taking it easy,” and fretting 
about the future of the G.O.P. Texas’ 
Tom Connally, after 24 years in the 
Senate, still finds it hard to shake off 
capital habits. He still regularly uses as 
an office the chambers of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, where he pre- 
sided for years as committee chairman. 
There he keeps appointments and dic- 
tates letters and touches up his mem- 
oirs. “Some people think I’m still a Sen- 





ator,” snorts Old Tawm, who still acts 
and looks like one. 

Encyclopaedias & Chickens. The most 
famous ex-Senator of all, Harry Truman, 
went home to Independence to write his 
memoirs. Another memoirist, Kenneth 
McKellar, 85, is back in Memphis, after 
41 years in Washington, and feeling “sort 
of poorly.” Former Senator Alben Bark- 
ley is back in Kentucky this year. After 
a fling at television, he is diligently run- 
ning for the Senate again. 

The reputed dean of the shadow Con- 
gress, former Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, 
95 (he served his freshman term in the 
56th Congress of 1899), is bedridden at 
his Louisiana home. Rush Dew Holt, now 
48, the onetime (1935) “boy wonder” of 
the Senate, switched his political alle- 
giance in 1950, and is running this year 
as a Republican, for a seat in the West 
Virginia House of Delegates. Eight former 
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Congressmen (South Carolina’s Byrnes, 
Illinois’ Stratton, Massachusetts’ Herter, 
Virginia’s Stanley, Connecticut’s John 
Lodge, North Carolina’s Umstead, Ne- 
vada’s Russell and Delaware’s Boggs) 
are now governors of their home states. 

A number of erstwhile Congressmen 
have gone in for odd jobs. California’s 
(once Broadway's) Helen Gahagan 
Douglas has gone back on the stage. Con- 
necticut’s William Benton is publisher of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica; Mon Wall- 
gren of Washington raises grapefruit in 
California, and John Townsend raises 
chickens in Delaware. John Rankin oper- 
ates a tiny real-estate development in 
Tupelo, Miss., and former Congressman 
John M. Baer of North Dakota (1917- 
21) is a cartoonist for the paper Labor. 

At least three living ex-Congressmen 
have served sentences in penal institu- 
tions. After serving his time, Andrew 
May is content to practice law in Pres- 
tonsburg, Ky. New Jersey’s J. Parnell 
Thomas tried in vain to get back to 
Washington as a Representative. And 
Massachusetts’ ex-Representative (and 
ex-Governor) James Michael Curley, 79, 
is again seeking the Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor. 
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GENEVA 
The Penalty for Stalling 


In Geneva last week. time was running 
out for the West. The Communists 
stalled. They could afford to. 

For four days they faced the delegates 
of the Free Nations in secret sessions on 
Indo-China. The Communists’ principal 
line repeated daily was that any settle- 
ment must be applied to all three Indo- 
Chinese states. The West retorted that 
Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia must be 
discussed separately. 

Recognized Phantoms. When the West 
broke off in disgust for ‘‘a day of grace,” 
the Communists baited the trap a little: 
Molotov agreed that three separate armi- 
stice commissions could be formed. This 
meant that France would have to accord 
tacit recognition to the phantom Com- 
munist regimes of Laos and Cambodia as 
members of the armistice commissions, but 
the hungry French called it progress. The 
U.S. diagnosis :“This session got nowhere.” 

But Communist stalling, by its very 
obviousness, was beginning to defeat it- 
self. For one thing, it allowed France's 
doughty Foreign Minister Georges Bi- 
dault to resist arrogant Communist de- 
mands without repudiation from Paris. 
Likewise. stalling—plus the military threat 
to the Red River Delta (see below)— 
gave urgency to Bidault’s insistent de- 
mands for help from the U.S. Warned 
Roger Seydoux, France’s No. 2 diplomat 
in the U.S.: “France will not continue to 
be the foot soldier of the free world in 
Southeast Asia. The free nations will have 
to join the fight, not only with planes 
and ships, but also with troops,” The 
U.S. replied with preliminary, tentative 
conditions: France must give Viet Nam 
complete independence, agree to step up 
its own military effort, accept an allied 
command. 

Recognized Hazards. Most important, 
the Communists’ stalling had at last raised 
some doubts in British minds, At week's 
end Foreign Secretary Eden sought out 
Chou En-lai and warned him that if he 
presses his demands too far, the U.S. 
might be provoked to immediate action. 
Chou, thinking he saw an opportunity to 
exploit allied differences, replied slyly that 
he counted on the British to restrain the 
U.S. Eden was shocked into firmness. 
There should be no mistake, he said. If a 
showdown came in Indo-China, Britain 
would fight at the U.S.’s side. 

Eden flew back to London for a week- 
end conference with Prime Minister 
Churchill and Churchill's top advisers, 
then returned to Geneva with instructions 
to make it clear to the Communists that 
Britain’s patience was nearing an end. Al- 
ready the British had agreed to join in 
military staff talks in Washington. Unless 
Geneva produced results within a week or 
two, Eden indicated, Britain might stop 
listening and join the U.S. in shaping a 
Southeast Asian alliance. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Peace & Prejudice 

The neat package that Britain’s Antho- 
ny Eden carried to Geneva a month ago 
seemed as sound and commonsensical as 
the British character, and guaranteed to 
please all domestic customers. 
@ By refusing to join the U.S. in “united 
action” before Geneva (see NATIONAL 
Arrarrs), Eden had the approval of Brit- 
ons, from cautious Tories to hot-eyed 
Bevanites. 
Q By insisting on doing nothing without 
consulting Asian Commonwealth coun- 
tries, he angled for the good will of India’s 





© Punch 


Eben By “PUNCH” 


Nehru and those Britons who worry about 
Nehru’s opinions. 

G By holding out the hope that the Ge- 
neva negotiations might save Britain from 
tangling with the Communists, he had the 
hearty backing of those who instantly re- 
lated talk of military action to the cat- 
astrophic prospect of superbombs falling 
on Britain. 

@ By casting Britain once more in its 
historic role as wise and experienced me- 
diator, he proposed to achieve historic 
prestige for Britain and a personal tri- 
umph for himself. 

But in four weeks, his policy had led 
Britain into appallingly deep trouble. 
Items: 

@ It had created a rift in U.S.-British re- 
lations which a Foreign Office spokesman 
admitted was “the most serious since the 
end of the war.” 

@ Though it had indeed pleased India’s 
Nehru, it had risked Commonwealth ties 
in other quarters, annoying Australia and 
New Zealand, which are both anxious to 
get on with the Southeast Asia alliance 
for their own security. 


@ It made Churchill and Eden, who 16 
years ago had been the proud leaders of 
the fight against Munich, look alarmingly 
like appeasers. 

@ It allowed the world in general, and 
Asians in particular, to conclude that Brit- 
ain would not defend anything in Asia 
against Communism, even Malaya, if it 
meant risking a world war. 

Profitable Hours. The fact was that 
the policy was doomed from the start be- 
cause it was made in a vacuum of un- 
reality. It ran contrary to the basic policy 
of Britain’s major ally. the U.S. (al- 
though U.S. policy fluttered indecisively 
under the impact of Eden’s rebuff). Its 
premise was that the situation in Indo- 
China was an old-fashioned military stale- 
mate, and that it was possible to negotiate 
with the Communists, even though, in 
this case, it was negotiation from weak- 
ness. Eden talked of not “prejudicing” the 
negotiations by hasty action, while the 
more realistic Communists prejudiced the 
Geneva talks decisively by resolutely at- 
tacking Dienbienphu. 

By publicly binding himself to inaction 
as long as the Communists were willing 
to talk, Eden made every hour profitable 
for the Communists. The longer they 
could keep Britain at the conference table, 
the longer they kept Britain and its allies 
paralyzed, and the wider the rift between 
Britain and its allies pressing for “united 
action.” 

Peacemaker. From London, Trme’s 
Bureau Chief André Laguerre cabled: 


To explain how Britain was led into this 
deadfall, it is necessary to understand 
1) Sir Winston Churchill, 2) Anthony 
Eden, and 3) the Tory Party. 

Though most outsiders know that 
Churchill is getting old, few realize just 
how old and feeble he has become. Those 
who meet him, impressed by his vigor, 
fail to realize that his states of mind and 
health are fitful, and that his bad periods 
border on ineffectiveness. He wants to re- 
tire soon, but his obsession is to do it as 
the Great Peacemaker. For long, he 
dreamed of a dramatic personal meeting 
with Stalin or Malenkov, a “parley at the 
summit.” Now, Churchill has settled his 
hopes on a spectacular Asian compromise 
as a suitable valedictory gesture. 

Eden is impatient to take over as Prime 
Minister himself. An Asian settlement 
would let Churchill out and himself in. 
And as architect of the settlement, Eden 
would enter ro Downing Street bathed in 
glory. The outside world has a mistaken 
image of Eden. It tends to think of him as 
the courageous anti-appeaser of the Mu- 
nich days, who resigned rather than go 
along with Chamberlain's policy. But the 
truth is that he resigned only under pres- 
sure from his Under Secretary, the pres- 
ent Lord Salisbury. At the time. there was 
growing popular opposition to appease- 
ment policies, and resignation was an 
astute political move which made Eden a 
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hero not only to some Tories but also to 
many liberal and left-wing Britons. 
Today he is again a hero—but for op- 
posite reasons. With the exception of 
Punch (see cut), no public voice has been 
raised against his policies. Even the far 
left New Statesman and Nation has hailed 
him as “the new darling of the Labor 
Left.” Eden obviously relishes his role in 
Geneva, delights in recapturing the glam- 
our of his League-of-Nations days. His 
friends picture him as the only real dip- 
lomat on the Western side. Is he not the 
only one who can lunch with the U.S.’s 
Bedell Smith or France’s Bidault, yet take 
tea with Chou En-lai and dine with Molo- 
tov? The British newspapers are running 
over with enthusiasm for these exploits, 


without stopping to consider whether any- 
thing is gained by drinking tea with the 
Chinese Communists. 

Business as Usual. As for the Tories, 
they are suffering from the same blind- 
ness which crippled them 20 years ago. 
Remember, it was the Tories, not the 
Socialists, who advocated appeasement of 
Hitler. No ideologists themselves, they 
find it hard to believe that the other fel- 
low can be dominated by a philosophy or 
by a ruthless ambition. It is not gentle- 
manly. Just as they thought the Germans 
would be more tempted by Chamberlain’s 
slogan, “Business as usual,” than by 
dreams of territorial aggrandizement, so 
now they think the Russians and Chinese 
are more interested in consolidating what 
they have and in developing foreign trade 
than in expanding the Communist empire. 

The Tories are also looking toward a 
general election. To win the extra 50 seats 
they need for a solid majority, the Tories 
will have to capture the floating vote, 
which just now seems to be drifting to- 
ward Labor. Their best chance, the strat- 
egists feel, is to disarm Labor’s charge 
that Churchill meekly follows irresponsi- 
ble U.S. policies which carry the risk of 
world war. 
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By and large, British voters do not 
think about foreign policies. They react, 
with decency but without information or 
reflection, and consequently emotionally. 
More than in the U.S. or France, the 
English voter is content to humbly leave 


. such judgments to the experts. This is a 


situation which ensures a certain political 
stability, but it can become catastrophic 
when a government allows itself to be 
led instead of leading. It may be pre- 
sumed that if the Tories had a substantial 
majority, they would show themselves 
more responsible than they are now. But 
that is a hypothetical situation. 

Two Truths. Fortunately, within the 
Tory Party itself there are some who have 
become increasingly uneasy over the wait- 
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until-after-Geneva policy, and acutely 
worried over the possibility of a per- 
manent Anglo-American breach. Their 
spokesman is the Marquess of Salisbury, 
Lord President of the Council and one of 
Churchill’s closest advisers on foreign 
policy. Salisbury was the only Tory to 
publicly dissociate himself from Britain's 
recognition of Red China. At last sum- 
mer’s Washington conference, where he 
deputized for the ailing Eden, he was the 
only Western minister to declare that the 
Berlin conference (which led to Geneva) 
was a mistake. Then, he was overruled by 
Dulles and Bidault. Salisbury still holds 
two truths to be self-evident: 1) that 
British foreign policy should never di- 
verge far from U.S. policy; 2) that it 
never pays to appease a scoundrel, wheth- 
er fascist or communist. 

In the present crisis, Salisbury has 
urged Churchill to set some time limit 
on talking to the Communists at Geneva, 
after which Britain could feel free to pro- 
ceed with “united action.” By failing to 
do this before, and by disregarding Salis- 
bury’s two principles, Eden and Churchill 
last week had brought Britain to one of 
the most unstable positions in its dip- 
lomatic history. 


FRANCE 
EDC Postponed 


The keystone of Western defense plans 
for Europe is the European Defense Com- 
munity and its formula for arming West 
Germany. At the Berlin Conference last 
February the U.S. thought it had made a 
bargain with the French: the U.S. would 
assent to French negotiations on Indo- 
China at Geneva if the National Assembly 
would consider EDC before Geneva be- 
gan. Last week when EDC finally turned 
up on the calendar of the National As- 
sembly’s steering committee, it was hasti- 
ly postponed even by its friends. Reason: 
it would be hazardous to put EDC to a 
vote until Geneva is over. 

From Maurice Schumann, the Deputy 
Foreign Minister, came a dutiful word of 
warning: “For peaceful coexistence with 
Russia we must have a balance of armed 
forces . . . Ratification of EDC is more 
urgent than ever because Russia and her 
satellites are able to put 400 divisions 
into the field within 30 days. . . The So- 
viet air force now has 20,000 planes. . .” 


INDO-CHINA 


Concentrate! Reinforce! 

General Paul Ely, French chief of staff, 
flew to Hanoi last week to determine 
whether he could save the rice-rich Red 
River Delta. He came upon a darkening 
battleground. Red General Giap’s ad- 
vance guards were streaming through 
Mocchau (see map), less than 80 miles 
from Hanoi; Giap’s 90,000 irregulars in- 
side the delta were taking Vietnamese 
company outposts at the tumble-down 
rate of five or six a week; and a special 
Red task force, some ten battalions strong, 
was pressing a tight, coordinated attack 
against the three French positions around 
Phuly, the logical start-off point for an 
offensive to cut the Hanoi-Haiphong road. 

There was yet no certainty that Giap 
would move his 40,000-man regular strik- 
ing force against the delta before or dur- 
ing the summer rains: he had taken bitter 
losses at Dienbienphu and might need 
more time to recover. But the French gen- 
erals knew Giap and feared that he would 
exploit the stalemate at Geneva by grab- 
bing fast, even with weakened forces, for 
all of Indo-China. 

In Hanoi for two days, Ely inspected 
the wary defenses and conferred with 
Indo-China’s Commanding General Henri 
Navarre and the northern-front com- 
mander, General René Cogny. During 
these days the generals outlined a new 
command strategy: 1) Concentrate! Co- 
gny must pull back from isolated forts, 
must rally for modern battle at selected 
centers in the plains; 2) Reinforce! Cogny 
must have at least two fresh divisions, 
about 30,000 men, to prop up the delta’s 
teetering 70,000-man garrison. Ely was 
also reportedly ready to recommend Na- 
varre’s recall. Said one French officer 
when the conference ended: “The answer 
now lies with the statesmen, if we have 
any statesmen left.” 
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Angel's Return 


In dusty sneakers and oversize camou- 
flaged fatigues, the tired-looking air-force 
nurse stepped down from the hospital 
plane at Hanoi’s Bachmai airfield. Two 
generals waited on the runway to greet 
her; a noisy throng of officers and friends 
closed in to cheer her, and a few reached 
through the crush just to touch her. 
Lieut. Geneviéve de Galard Terraube, 29, 
—not four months in Indo-China, not yet 
one year out of nursing school—waved 
happily in the turmoil, then laughed. After 
41 days of battle and 18 days of Red cap- 
tivity. she was back from Dienbienphu. 

"Stay for the Siege." Last March 26 
Geneviéve de Galard wrote a letter to her 
mother, the Vicomtesse de Galard Ter- 
raube, in Paris: “There is no reason why 
anything should happen to me. . . but I 
am about to leave for Dienbienphu. I 
am sure God will protect me, and the 
poor soldiers who are waiting to be evac- 
uated surely deserve that every effort 
should be made to get them out.” At 3 
a.m. next morning she landed at the be- 
sieged fort, still wearing her blue uniform 
skirt, a lock of hair flopping loosely across 
her forehead. 

Geneviéve de Galard had flown to Dien- 
bienphu many times before by moon- 
light (the planes would not tempt Com- 
munist fire by day), but this time the 
C-47 sprang an oil leak and could not be 
repaired until morning. Promptly at dawn 
the Communists knocked the C-47 out of 
the war, and Nurse de Galard was ma- 
rooned with the garrison. “The boys have 
invited me to stay for the siege,” she 
radioed her mother via GHQ. 

"A True Soldier." Last week in Hanoi 
the wounded told the story of her next 
eight weeks. “She seemed a bit demoral- 
ized for the first two or three days,” said 
a wounded French sergeant, “but she 
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DIeNBIENPHU’S De GALARD 
The boys invited her to stay. 
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soon got hold of herself and started work- 
ing at all hours of night and day.” From 
scraps of radio-telephone and teleprinter 
messages from Dienbienphu, a legend was 
born: in headlines around the free world, 
Geneviéve de Galard became “the angel 
of Dienbienphu.” ; 

In Geneva, the Red Viet Minh dele- 
gates talked about her; in Manhattan, 
student nurses prayed for her; in Wash- 


ington, President Eisenhower said she 
should be named the “Woman of the 
Year.” Before the League of Red Cross 


Societies, U.S. General Bedell Smith 
called her the epitome of nursely virtue. 
“Poor little one.” said her mother the 
Vicomtesse in Paris. “She has no clothes 
to put on. She must have been wearing 
the same dress for 20 days. She is a true 
soldier.” 

“Courage under Fire." In Dienbien- 
phu’s underground hospital, amid the 
stench of death, antiseptics and rotting 
wounds, Nurse de Galard lost 18 Ibs. in 
work and worry, She cut her hair very 
short; she switched at last to green fa- 
tigues, changing sometimes to a _para- 
trooper’s trousers and shirt. She had her 
own dugout with silk sheets, made from 
parachutes by one of General de Castries’ 
orderlies, but more often she would sleep 
on a cot beside the wounded. Often, dur- 
ing the bitter days, she would take the 
last messages of the dying. “I am glad I 
am trapped,” she once told GHQ. “I am 
proud to be here.” Only once did she 
request a favor: she wanted new under- 
wear, cosmetics and some clean blouses. 
But her package was dropped, like so 
much of Dienbienphu’s supply, behind 
the Communist lines. 

In Dienbienphu’s last week of. freedom, 
De Castries presented her with the Legion 
of Honor, kissing her on both cheeks. 
“The entire garrison wishes it could do 
the same,” said the general. On May 4 
he presented her with the Military Cross 
with palms “for courage under fire.” Pri- 


vately, De Castries told GHQ: “It is 
tragic that she must live here in this 
manner. She never stops working until 


she falls on her feet.” As the Communists 
came in for their final assault, she sent 
her own final message to Hanoi: “Tell 
my mother not to worry. All goes well.” 

Not until last week did the Communists 
start releasing the wounded in sizable 
planeloads: by week’s end 422 of a prom- 
ised 858 were safe in Hanoi. Then came 
Genevieve de Galard. “I am quite well,” 
she told the crowd at the airfield, “but 
I have nothing to say, and I have made 
up my mind about that.” Then, still 
smiling. she was driven off into Hanoi for 
a medical check, a good meal and a 
quiet night's sleep. 


MOROCCO 
Change of Face 


France has been just as slow in making 
way for nationalist aspirations in Moroc- 
co as it once was in Indo-China, with re- 
sults that eventually may be just as bad. 
For the past nine months, as a French 








Leo Rosenthal—Pix 
Morocco’s Lacoste 
The old soldier was asked to leave. 


resident put it recently, “Morocco has 
been living in an acute state of siege.” 
Others called the iron-handed regime of 
the Resident General, Old Soldier Augus- 
tin Guillaume. a “police state,” and even 
saw a prospect of civil war. 

Since the French deposed and exiled 
fractious Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben 
Youssef last year, they have had no trou- 
ble with the complaisant new Sultan, Sidi 
Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa. But they 
have had plenty of trouble with /stiglal 
nationalists, who scorn the new Sultan as 
a stooge. Since last August, the poorly 
organized nationalists, armed with smug- 
gled hand grenades, homemade bombs, 
pistols and machine guns, have killed ror 
persons, wounded 189 more. France's re- 
verses in Indo-China have given the in- 
surgents new heart. Recently, they circu- 
lated clandestine letters saying that “Cas- 
ablanca will be another Dienbienphu.” 

Help from the Hills. In retaliation for 
the terror, Guillaume’s police jailed a 
thousand suspects, of whom 300 still await 
trial. Day after day his gendarmes roamed 
the cities, questioning the rich and search- 
ing the workingmen. If a suspect was 
caught with an out-of-date banknote (a 
symbol used by J/stiglal members for 
identification), he was likely to be jailed 
on charges of “beginning the execution 
of an act whose nature would disturb 
public order.” Guillaume has reinforced 
the police by bringing in solidly pro- 
French Berbers from the hills. 

When Sultan Ben Youssef was ban- 
ished, Paris dawdled with the notion of 
sending another and milder Resident Gen- 
eral to replace Guillaume, who was grow- 
ing wary of the sticky political situation. 
Finally the pressure of alarmed French 
residents in Morocco and their friends in 
France became so great that Premier La- 
niel made his move. Last week, after con- 
sidering a number of generals, diplomats, 
politicians and hacks, the government 
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picked a civilian, Career Diplomat Fran- 
cis Lacoste, 48, to be the eleventh Resi- 
dent General since Morocco became a 
French protectorate in 1912. 

Hope for a Civilian. Francis Lacoste 
is no stranger to Morocco. In 1947 he was 
the Quai d’Orsay’s delegate to Marshal 
Alphonse Juin’s Moroccan Residency. Al- 
though he was no policymaker, he became 
an expert on Moroccan peasant problems 
and maintained friendly relations with the 
now-deposed Ben Youssef. A graduate of 
the University of Paris’ School of Politi- 
cal Science, he served diplomatic appren- 
ticeships in Belgrade and Peking. returned 
to France during World War II, fought in 
the resistance, won a Croix de Guerre. 
Since the war he has had tours in Wash- 
ington and in the U.N. (Security Council 
and Atomic Energy Commission). He 
first visited the U.S. as a student, speaks 
excellent British-accented English, calls 
the U.S. the “dearest place in the world 
to me after France.” 

Morocco’s nationalists, many of whom 
would rather negotiate than fight, were 
heartened by Diplomat Lacoste’s appoint- 
ment. Said one: “Lacoste has always 
showed himself to be understanding. Per- 
haps we can take up the dialogue with 
him again.” But Le Monde expressed the 
prevailing mood of Paris: “Whatever his 
qualities, the simple change of an indi- 
vidual cannot, in a situation so serious, 
have a magic effect. The results will de- 
pend on the policy adopted.” For the 
moment, Paris had no policy to offer. 


AUSTRIA 
Pygmy v. Giant 


Soviet High Commissioner Ivan I. Ilyi- 
chev, ordinarily a phlegmatic and silent 
man, last week summoned Austrian Chan- 
cellor Julius Raab and Vice Chancellor 
Adolf Scharf to his headquarters for a 
dressing down. Ilyichev accused the gov- 
ernment, the two major parties, and par- 
ticularly the Austrian police force (which 
operates under Austrian control, techni- 
cally independent of the four-power Allied 
Control Council), of “hostile and subver- 
sive activities against the Soviet authori- 
ties and Soviet occupation forces.” If the 
Austrians didn’t do something about it, 
Ilyichev threatened, Russia would. 

Chancellor Raab spunkily rebuffed the 
charges. He denied, for example, that 
veterans’ leagues were getting out of hand 
and agitating for Anschluss (reunion with 
Germany); he admitted that anti-Soviet 
literature and posters might be circulating 
in the Soviet zone, but disavowed it on 
behalf of the government and police. He 
was backed up by his Cabinet and by 
nearly every member of the Parliament. 

In taking this stand. small. occupied 
Austria looked rather like a pygmy stand- 
ing up to a giant; but the pygmy had two 
powerful big friends. In Washington, Sec- 
retary Dulles sent off a sharp cable to 
the U.S. member on the Allied Council, 
characterizing Russian outburst as at- 
tempted intimidation. London backed 
Washington up. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The Man Between 


For eight years Czech Social Demo- 
cratic Leader Bohumil Lausman kept ask- 
ing himself where he belonged. He wan- 
dered between the East and the West, 
between his allegiances to political democ- 
racy and to Marxist economics. Like thou- 
sands of other Socialists and Liberals, he 
kept trying to reconcile the two and kept 
failing. 

Last week, four years after he chose the 
West and fled there to refuge, Radio 
Prague was proudly reporting that 
Bohumil Lausman had changed his mind 
and come home to Red Czechoslovakia. 
To all wavering Czechs the radio announc- 
er trumpeted Lausman’s words: “Four 


years of emigration spent in Western Eu- 
rope were for me spiritual suffering and at 
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SoctaL Democrat LAUSMAN 
Old illusions never die. 


the same time a political revelation. I de- 
clare publicly that most of the émigrés 
. . . are in foreign service, and that in re- 
turn for money spent by the Americans 
... they are lending themselves .. . to 
espionage, terrorism, diversionism and 
slander of the Soviet Union and of the 
People’s Democracies . . . I regret... 
I must atone. . .” 

Everybody's Spy. Lausman had never 
lacked physical courage. In 1940 he helped 
organize the Prague anti-Nazi under- 
ground, escaping to London just a jump 
ahead of the Gestapo; in 1944 he para- 
chuted into Slovakia to lead the abortive 
Banska Bystrica partisan rising. But as 
the world split anew between Communism 
and the West. he lacked the intellectual 
courage to choose. In 1946 he praised the 
Russians: on Feb. 20. 1948 he turned 
about and said: “We are not naive enough 
to offer ourselves up to the Communists.” 
But five days later, when the Reds kid- 
naped Czechoslovakia. he stood by mo- 





tionless and stayed on in the government 
as Deputy Premier. 

Finally, in 1950, Lausman seemed to 
make up his mind. He fled to the West 
and denounced Czechoslovakia as “the 
best Soviet arsenal in Europe.” The 
Prague regime called him a disguised U.S. 
spy; Czech émigrés called him a disguised 
Red spy. Bitter and unhappy, Lausman 
went off to Yugoslavia, where the West 
and Communism seem to meet. 

Two Glasses. One day late last year he 
got word that an old friend wanted to see 
him in Paris. On Nov. 17 Lausman and a 
companion went to the corner of Avenue 
Charles Floquet and the Rue Desaix and 
there confronted the old friend, Czech 
Ambassador Gustav Soucek. Said Sou- 
cek:; “The political line at home will soon 
change to a more liberal line.’ Lausman 
was fascinated. He eagerly sought a sec- 
ond meeting. 

Last January, Landlady Anna Rabinger 
of Salzburg, Austria hurried to the police 
to report that Lausman had been missing 
from her pension since Dec. 23. The po- 
lice searched his furnished room; all was 
in order, but on the table stood a half- 
empty brandy bottle with two glasses, as 
though he had entertained a friend. 

Anticipated Confession. That was the 
last heard from Bohumil Lausman until 
a monotonous voice came over Radio 
Prague last week and began a mea culpa: 
“I voluntarily crossed the state frontiers 
on Dec. 25, 1953 and put myself at the 
disposal of the Czechoslovak authorities.” 
Had Lausman returned voluntarily? It 
was possible that the old illusions had 
lured him back. But there was also the 
letter he had written a Dutch friend in 
mid-December: “If I should be kidnaped, 
then it is not impossible that after months 
of torture and maltreatment one will get 
a statement out of me. Should in a trial I 
plead guilty and confess, then such a con- 
fession is invalid. In such a case the for- 
eign Socialist press should raise the de- 
mand that I be brought to Paris, 
London, or Amsterdam and there repeat 
the confession. If the Czech government 
refuses to give permission, then this will 
prove the statement was gained from me 
by force and maltreatment.” 


IRELAND 





Down Dev 

Each day for the past nine weeks a furi- 
ous little motorcade raced back and forth 
across the roads of Ireland. In the lead 
ran a seek, black Packard with Ireland’s 
Prime Minister slouched wearily in the 
front seat beside a tense driver: close 
behind came a darting blue Ford with its 
complement of sleepy detectives. In dis- 
trict after district where the caravan 
stopped, farmers and townsfolk clustered 
round for a look at the gaunt, aging (71) 
hero who had won political freedom for 
their nation in 1922 and guided its destiny 
almost constantly ever since. They lis- 
tened respectfully as Eamon de Valera, 
now almost blind. once again outlined his 
austere plans for Ireland’s future. They 
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to take repeated torture 
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This General Tire with Nygen Cord, mounted on flanges in four places. They backed off, the tire 
1 standard 15-inch passenger car rim and wheel, was rotated slightly, and the two machines 
w vended between these two giant eartl charged again. This torture teat continued until 
moving machines with upraised blades, Simul the rim was m i as pictured above. At the 
taneously, the two powerful bulldozers lunged conclusion of th cated test of tire strength, the 
rammed the blade into the tire, bending the rim General Tire was still fully inflated and unharmed 
Pound for pound Nygen Cord is stronger than steel cables 
The carcass strength is 21% times greater than ordinary tires 
Repeated torture tests prove its enormous resistance to blowouts 
To be safe at modern highway heat to cause blowouts. 
TH t speeds, give long mileage, General's research engineers 
quick stopping and all other have met this problem by de 


desired features, tires today veloping an entirely new and 
have to be tremendously strong. stronger cord. NYGEN is the 
With known cord tire-history-making result of 
materials, the tire of their success. 
IRE with new ideal strength was im The General Tire with 


possible without NYGEN Cord is at your General 
NYGEN® building it so heavy it Tire Dealer's, See him...drive 
would generate enough with complete safety. 
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s in engineering tests showing these results.) 





Length of Cord Carcass Strength Bursting Tire 






in Yards inPounds Pressure Weight NO Flats from Punctures 
General Tire The GENERAL Puncture-Sealing Safety Tube 
with Nygen Cord 5,835.9 4,620 360 31.90 
Tire A 3,979.6 1,845 220 27.66 
Tire B 3,846.8 1,961 215 28.81 V Prevents punctures because it seals as it rolls. 
Tire C 3,582.5 2,329 205 26.4 : 
Tire D 3,920.9 2,312 219 25.22 V Safer—absorbs shocks. Protects against blowouts. 
—— 4 eget «(Cl es 7 Wethe + Adds security for women drivers. 
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Some sensible 


The new 


1954 Chevrolet Bel Air 


4-Door Sedan 





With three great 


series, Chevrolet offers the most beautiful choice of models in its field 


reasons why 


its more fun to own a Chevrolet... 


Maybe we can’t all be quite as lucky as the 
man in our picture. Not everyone has a 
blue-jeaned daughter with a touch of tom- 
boy in her to take fishin’. 


But you can easily share his pleasure in 
going places in that new Chevrolet. It’s 
just plain fun to own, from the day you 
drive it home until you trade it in. 


IT PUTS THE PLEASURE BACK IN 
DRIVING. Here’s one car that’s easy to 
handle in today’s traffic. You really get a 
kick out of its quick, quiet response to 
your foot on the accelerator (highest com- 
pression power of any leading low-priced 
car). You feel good about the smooth, 
easy way it stops on a dime (biggest 
brakes in the low-price field). You sense 
with relaxing pleasure that you've got a 


lot of car under you (only low-priced car 
with a full length box-girder frame). 


IT’S FUN TO BE THRIFTY in a new 
Chevrolet. This fine big Chevrolet is 


priced below all other lines of cars. And 


Chevrolet's great name for economy of 


operation and upkeep is growing even 
greater this year. That new high-compres- 
sion power means more fun per gallon 


and important gas savings as well! 


SURE AS SEA WATER'S SALTY, your 
Chevrolet dealer has just the right model 
for your family fun. Look over the won- 
derful choice of models and conveniences. 
When you drop in to see him, be sure 
you drive this new Chevrolet, if only for 
the fun of it. . 


General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CARI 


. . Chevrolet Division of 
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cheered him with the old campaign cry: 
“Up Dev!” 

But when the time came to cast their 
votes last week, the discouraged citizens 
of Ireland dragged themselves to the polls 
without enthusiasm and in_ lackluster 
weariness turned Eamon de Valera out of 
office. quite possibly forever. When the 
returns were in, De Valera’s Fianna Fail 
(Men of Destiny) Party had lost eight 
seats in the Parliament. the Independents 
who often supported them had lost one. 
Altogether the opposition parties, led by 
John Costello's Fine Gael (United Ire- 
land), had gained enough votes to give 
the anti-Dev coalition a shaky majority. 

A Pint of Beer. “Facts in Ireland.” 
writes Authoress Honor Tracy, “are very 
peculiar things. They are rarely allowed 
to spoil the sweep and flow of conversa- 
tion.” In casting aside the grave, ascetic 
leader whom many of them had served 





Cori Mydons—Lire 
EAMON DE VALERA 
Out, for a pint of beer. 


with respect approaching reverence for 
three decades, the Irish were character- 
istically unconcerned with facts. Many 
grim realities confront Ireland in her 33rd 
year of independence: an emigration rate 
that is bleeding her white of voung blood 
at the rate of 20.000 a year, an agricul- 
tural economy that has still only one mar- 
ket (the U.K.), a soaring unemployment 
that reached 80,000 this year. Yet none of 
these facts seemed to be at issue in the 
general election that Dev himself had 
called to test his puny two-vote majority 
in the Parliament. Even the ancient cause 
célébre, partition, seemed temporarily for- 
gotten. 

In the final count. De Valera was de- 
feated largely on the issue of the price of 
a pint of beer. “Surely.” he said to one 
heckling voter in Limerick, “there is more 
in the world than the pint.” But to many 
an Irishman, wearied by years of heavy 
taxation and high prices, unimpressed by 
the government’s high-sounding plans to 
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“harness the winds and the tides” in ex- 
pensive power projects, the 1 s. 3 d. pint 
of beer was the whole story. Since De 
Valera was responsible for it, De Valera 
must go. 

A Stern Duty. The points at issue, if 
any, between John Costello’s Fine Gael 
and Dev’s own party were largely senti- 
mental ones dating back to the days of 
the Civil War, when Dev and the Men of 
Destiny held out for total independence 
while Fine Gael was willing to settle for 
mere home rule under Britain. In order to 
govern at all, Lawyer Costello (accent 
on the first syllable) will have to join 
a coalition with the Labor Party, which 
favors even more government spending 
than Dev. 

Few Irishmen believed that such a 
shaky coalition could long endure, yet 
Dev’s stern refusal to ease their lot by 
deficit spending or careless borrowing 
made them blind to any other risk. “We 
knew we would be unpopular for increas- 
ing taxation and removing [food] sub- 
sidies,” said Dev, “but we either had to do 
our duty or not, and we did our duty.” 


FORMOSA 
"We Have Confidence" 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, dura- 
ble ally of the U.S., last week began his 
second six-year term as President of Na- 
tionalist China. For his inaugural address 
in Taipei he wore a ceremonial long gown; 
a crowd of 50,000 cheered him and broke 
police lines. His hearers included some 
160 members of the Taipei diplomatic 
corps. 

In the context of the news from Gene- 
va, Chiang hardly needed to describe the 
colossus that had grown up on the Chi- 
nese mainland since the Nationalist flight 
to Formosa 44 years ago. But the Gimo 
did remind the world that his own war 
with the Chinese Reds has never ended.* 
He called the existence and swelling power 
of Red China a “calamity of mankind.” 

How to deal with it? Chiang’s solution 
Formosa’s “Recovery 
of the mainland.” For this. he pleaded 
for arms and moral support from the free 
world. “We have confidence in our ability 
to retake the mainland and in the victory 
of our counterattack.” 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
A Pact for Pakistan 


When the U.S. first proposed, last No- 
vember, to strengthen Middle East de- 
fenses against Russia by providing arms 
aid for Pakistan, Pakistan’s Bad Neighbor 
Nehru fanned up a white hot rage in India 











is also obsession 


against American policy. But the U.S. per- | 


sisted in negotiations with Karachi, and 
last week—in comparative quiet—signed 
a one-year military-aid agreement with 
Pakistan. 

The pact obligates the U.S. to provide 





* Nationalists and Communists have recently 
fought air and sea skirmishes around the Na 
tionalist-held Tachen islands off the coast of 
Chekiang, which provide Chiang’s forces with 


a base for harassment of Communist shipping 
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arms and training assistance, obligates Ka- 
rachi in turn to use the assistance for de- 
fense only, not for aggression. Explained 
Pakistan's Foreign Minister Zafrullah 
Khan, in answer to Russian, Egyptian 
and Indian objections: the agreement does 
“not involve a military alliance between 
the two governments nor. . . any obliga- 
tion on the part of Pakistan to provide 
military bases for .. . the United States,” 

New Delhi charged that Pakistan had 
already promised the U.S. secret air bases 
(and, indeed, in event of war they could 
be easily arranged). But India was no 
longer so suspicious of Karachi’s imme- 
diate aggressive intentions, because Paki- 
stan was suddenly fully occupied at home 
with serious rioting and threats of seces- 
sion (see below). 


PAKISTAN 
Butchery in Bengal 


East Pakistan is separated from West 
stan by the 1,000-mile width of India 





—and by a smouldering hatred. East 
Pakistan pays most of Pakistan’s taxes, 


provides most of the sterling and dollar 
earnings, but gets the short end of reve- 
nues. Though 569% of Pakistan’s popula- 
tion live in East Pakistan and four out 
of seven Pakistanis speak the Bengali 
tongue, until last fortnight the nation’s 
official language was West Pakistan's Urdu. 

Even in his own area, the East Paki- 
stani feels like a second-class citizen, ex- 
ploited by carpetbaggers from Karachi 
who hold most of the top government 
posts and most of the top police jobs. 
Last week the news seeped through tight 
censorship that East Pakistan's hatred 
had flared into appalling bloodshed. 

How it began is unclear; why is plain. 
The owners of the world’s newest, biggest 
jute mill at Narayanganj, East Pakistan, 
pampered their imported West Pakistan 
workers, gave them better jobs and a 
higher wage scale than the East Pakistan 
Bengalis. On payday, when the West Paks 
were lording it over the Bengalis, the at- 
mosphere was tense. According to one ver- 
sion, a West Pakistani fireman reproved a 
Bengali teastall keeper for allowing the 
flames to burn too high in his oven. The 
Bengali took offense, and when a factory 
watchman intervened, another Bengali 
stabbed the watchman. 

Next morning the West Paks hoisted 
black flags over their houses, in mourning. 
and staged an impassioned mass meeting. 
From the meeting they surged toward the 
Bengali labor barracks. armed with rifles 
and revolvers. The Bengalis took up 
swords, pickaxes and knives, All morning 
both sides sweated in the humid heat 
and butchered. One band of West Paks 
selected a block of Bengali quarters, set 
it afire, then systematically shot down the 
Bengalis as they fled. 

By midday two Bengali villages were 
in ashes, the water in two hyacinth- 
covered ponds was red from the blood of 
floating bodies. When the troops arrived, 
they found some 400 dead, including 25 
women and nine children, and guessed 
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that the total would rise to at least 600 
and possibly to 1,000. 

West Pakistan newspapers thundered 
for punitive martial law in the east. But 
East Pakistan’s chief minister, 82-year- 
old Fazlul Huq, the wily “Lion of Bengal,” 
stomped aboard a plane for Karachi, 
closeted himself for hours with Premier 
Mohammed Ali, then stomped out, an- 
nouncing that his people wanted no less 
than independence. Said he: “Of course, 
they [West Pakistan] will try to resist 
such a move. But when a man wants 
freedom, he wants it.” 


KOREA 


Silver-Lined Disappointment 
Eight million Koreans—88% of the 
eligible voters—went to the polls last 
week to choose a new National Assembly. 
Campaigning for the 203 seats were 
1,216 candidates. Biggest single campaign 








national 


Korea’s RueEE & VisittoR* 
With a setback, a comeback. 


issue: President Syngman Rhee’s bitterly 
opposed constitutional ‘reform bill, which 
is designed to trim the Assembly's power, 
broaden that of the President. To push 
through the bill Rhee needs a two-thirds 
Assembly majority, and he had pleaded 
with voters to give it to him. 

While final returns gave Rhee’s Liberal 
Party 116 seats and control of the Assem- 
bly, the President’s pet constitutional re- 
form program appeared to be permanent- 
ly bogged down. Of 180 Liberal Party 
nominees who had received Rhee’s per- 
sonal backing. in exchange for their writ- 
ten pledges to vote for his constitutional 
amendments, only 99 were victorious. 

The result was a real disappointment 
for Rhee, but had its silver lining: in the 
light of the heavy opposition vote, Rhee’s 
critics would be hard put to claim that his 
dictatorial ruthlessness had silenced polit- 
ical opposition in Korea. 


% U.S. Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson. 


TANGANYIKA 


Invasion by Lion-Men 

Tom Marealle, the tall, cheerful king of 
300,000 Chagga tribesmen, was one of the 
first to recognize that Kenya’s Mau Mau 
terrorists were spilling over the border 
into Tanganyika Territory. Last week 
one of Tom’s ebony tribesmen had seen 
something moving among his coffee trees 
and, thinking it was a mere lion, he had 
charged it with his spear. Instead of a 
lion, a lion-man sprang out and pointed a 
pistol at the charging Chagga. The pistol 
misfired, and the Chagga’s spear drove 
through a Mau Mau terrorist, whose hair 
was plastered with red clay into the shape 
of a lion’s mane. 

Chief Marealle, whose peaceful, pros- 
perous tribe owns 12 million coffee trees 
on the southern slopes of Mt. Kilimanjaro 
(19,500 ft.). picked up his telephone and 
flashed a warning to the British authori- 
ties. Then the chief drove off in his car 
to interview mountain villagers, who had 
frightened tales to tell of other lion-men, 
slinking through the forests in the direc- 
tion of Arusha, a town that lies exactly 
halfway between Cape Town and Cairo. 

Pursuit by Posse. To Tanganyika’s able 
governor, Sir Edward Twining, 54, the 
news came as no surprise. Last fall, when 
Mau Mau “missionaries” began adminis- 
tering their bloodcurdling oaths to the 
Kikuyu tribesmen who live on the border 
of Kenya and Tanganyika, Twining’s po- 
lice rounded up 6,500 suspects and packed 
them off to detention camps. The Mau 
Mau vowed revenge, and last week’s in- 
vasion was their way of getting it. 

The lion-men got more than they bar- 
gained for. Tanganyika’s Africans (who 
own all but 1%% of the land in the terri- 
tory) oppose the Mau Mau. King Mare- 
alle’s warning roused the coffee farmers, 
black and white alike; they quickly 
formed a posse, which was soon rein- 
forced by a contingent of Masai nomads 
who came up from their grazing grounds 
among the salt lakes and craters of the 
Great Rift Valley. Posse and terrorists 
met head-on near Arusha. 

The Chagga did most of the fighting, 
and the Mau Mau ran away, leaving rifles, 
pistols and five prisoners behind. After 
them went the Masai. They caught one 
terrorist on a bus bound for Kenya; he 
had cut off his lion mane, but the tell- 
tale scars of Mau Mau oathtaking could 
plainly be seen on his arms. 

"Pretty Mean Savages." At week's end 
Governor Twining flew to Arusha, pro- 
claimed martial law in three frontier for- 
est reserves, “We are dealing with des- 
perate armed gangsters,” the governor 
said. Tanganyika’s whites agreed, but un- 
like their blimpish neighbors in Kenya 
Colony, some of them understood that the 
Africans themselves (notably, the pros- 
perous Chagga) are equally interested in 
keeping the terrorists out. “The Mau Mau 
made a big mistake in sending this inva- 
sion force,” said one white official, and a 
Chagga farmer agreed. “They looked like 
savages to me,” he said. : 
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Last week a resolute President of the Philippines, a power- 
ful army and a 21-year-old Manila Times reporter named 
Benigno Aquino brought about the surrender of Philippine 
Communist Leader Luis Taruc (Time, May 24). This is 
Reporter Aquino’s story. 


NE day last January, I went to the Manila fish market 
and a friend introduced me to an old man who was car- 
rying a basket of stinking fish. The old man was Arsenio 
Taruc, a blood relation of Luis Taruc, the elusive Huk (Com- 
munist) terrorist. Since his kinsman’s outlawry, he had lost 
his social position and was working as a part-time stevedore. 
Reports were circulating that Taruc the Guerrilla was dead or 
had left the Philippines on a Soviet submarine, but when I 
told Arsenio that I would like to interview his notorious 
cousin, he said he would help. Arsenio knew that the Philip- 
pine army was getting the upper hand in its war against the 
Huks, and he wanted to warn Luis before it was too late. 
Arsenio introduced me to Taruc’s other relatives: Romeo, 
17, his only son, who had spent four years in the hills with 
his father; Meliton, 52, Taruc’s half brother. These kinsmen 
formed the nucleus of a crude little intelligence unit whose 
job was to seek out Taruc and arrange for me to see him, 


The President Does Not Budge 


I had never set eyes on this hated guerrilla chief who, since 
1946, had waged civil war against the Philippine Republic. 
All I knew of him was that he and his followers had been 
accused of killing hundreds of innocent civilians, murdering 
the widow of the late Philippine President Manuel Quezon, 
burning bedridden patients in an army hospital. But barely 
three weeks after we went to work, Arsenio brought me the 
news: Taruc was willing to see me. 

I met him in moonlight on the bank of a dried river bed 
in the Sierra Madre Mountains of Central Luzon. He was 
soft-spoken, clear-eyed and warm in manner; he impressed 
me as a nationalist first and a Communist second. Taruc said: 
“The people have spoken and overwhelmingly elected Presi- 
dent Magsaysay. It is for us to accept their verdict . . .” He 
said he was ready to “negotiate a peace settlement.” Then, 
with his followers, he melted into the jungle. 

Back in Manila I informed President Magsaysay of the 
possibility of bringing Taruc back alive. The President re- 
ferred me to the stern peace terms he had just offered the 
Huks: 

@ Surrender by stages of all the Huk forces and their arms. 
@ Maintenance of government sovereignty over all parts of 
the country. 

@ Trial for all rebels charged with crimes, with permission to 
plead for clemency if convicted. 

@ Resettlement of pardoned guerrillas on government land. 

The President would not budge from these terms. Nor did 
he need to. The Philippine army, reinvigorated since Magsay- 
say took over, was scoring fresh victories. The dry season was 
setting in, allowing the troops to penetrate to the deepest 
Huk lairs, particularly the Candaba swamp which was Taruc’s 
favorite refuge. A turning point had been reached: there were 
solid indications that the anti-rebel drive was sapping the mo- 
rale as well as the armed strength of the hard-pressed enemy. 


Cease Fire Rejected 


Taruc evidently was being squeezed by the mounting pres- 
sure. Through a courier he sent me a note asking for a meet- 
ing with Magsaysay himself, “whenever and wherever’ the 
President desired. Magsaysay refused. “I will not give him 
the importance of meeting me,” he said. As far as the Presi- 
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SURRENDER AT BARRIO SANTA MARIA 
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dent was concerned, Taruc was a common criminal, wanted 
for murder and sedition. He could either accept the govern- 
ment’s terms or suffer the consequences at the hands of the 
Philippine army. 

I now assumed the role of a presidential emissary. With 
Taruc’s son Romeo, I met Taruc a second time. He was great- 
ly disappointed at the President's refusal to meet him, but he 
was careful not to reject our terms outright. Instead, he made 
a counterproposal: a “cease-fire,” with all military operations 
frozen while he consulted his Huk advisers. I told Taruc that 
President Magsaysay would never agree to a “cease-fire,” 
which would simply take pressure off the guerrillas. Nego- 
tiations bogged down, 

Magsaysay’s retort was to order the army to launch a pow- 
erful new operation to “get Taruc.” Ten thousand men kept 
it up for 90 days. The troops started using dogs and a squad- 
ron of cavalry to track down the Huks. And the President’s 
program of rural roads, artesian wells and other assistances to 
the poor farmers began taking effect. The peasants were be- 
ginning to collaborate with government instead of with the 
rebels. They began selling information for a few pesos. 


Tarue’s Final Plea 


On May 11, when the offensive was at its height, I got 
word that Luis Taruc wanted to see me again. I traveled in 
secrecy, since I did not want to break faith with the guerrilla 
by leading the soldiers to him. I waited, as arranged, in the 
church at Minalin, but Taruc did not show. Eventually, I got 
a note, again Taruc’s “conditions” had dwindled. 

All Taruc was asking this time was Magsaysay’s promise 
that the word “surrender” would not be used in official docu- 
ments. This time Magsaysay agreed, though only on the un- 
derstanding that Taruc would accept all other peace terms— 
unconditionally. As prearranged with Taruc, I broadcast this 
message on May 13, dropping the news about the word “sur- 
render” into a casual interview on the Let’s Make Merry pro- 
gram on Station DZRH. Taruc accepted the inevitable. 


The President’s Terms Accepted 


At 2 a.m. on May 17, President Magsaysay gave me the 
word: Bring Taruc down. For the first time, I had army clear- 
ance. Taruc set the rendezvous at Barrio Santa Maria, in the 
wilds of Pampanga Province, and the army agreed to suspend 
operations there between 7 and 9 a.m.* 

I reached the barrio at 6:35 a.m. If I failed to return by 9 
a.m., the troops would blow the place to smithereens. Taruc 
was Waiting at the foot of Mt. Arayat, an extinct volcano. His 
lean figure was surrounded by the people of the barrio; like 
them, he wore a grey peasant shirt, brown pants and a wide- 
brimmed straw hat. The only question I asked was: “Do you 
accept the President’s terms?” Taruc said: “I accept.” He 
shook my hands warmly and said farewell to the barrio folk, 
many of them weeping. Minutes later we were speeding to- 
wards Manila, escorted by army jeeps. 


This week the Philippines government formally charged 
Taruc with 24 counts of murder, sedition and rebellion. He 
will stand trial next month, and, if convicted, could be sen- 
tenced to death. The chances are, however, that President 
Magsaysay will grant clemency to Luis Taruc in the hope of 
encouraging his followers to follow his example and give up. 


% First reports had it that an army lieutenant stopped the advancing 
troops just as they were about to capture Taruc, without the aid of 
Aquino, Actually, it was the barrio lieutenant, a local peace officer, 
who intervened; the army had nothing to do with it, and clearly 
understood its arrangement with Reporter Aquino, 
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GUATEMALA 


Red Gunrunning 

In the troubled. filibuster-studded his- 
tory of Central America, many a rusty 
rifle and Gatling gun has been ferried 
ashore through a moonlit surf from a 
ghostly schooner with no greater conse- 
quences than to give a dictator a mild 
scare or O. Henry an idea for a light- 
hearted story. Last week guns were again 
going ashore—but in a different, deadlier 
contest. Two thousand tons of arms and 
ammunition, more than all Central Amer- 
ica has received in the last 30 years, were 
pouring out of the holds of a Swedish 
ship into Communist-infiltrated Guate- 
mala. They were Communist weapons, 
almost certainly from Czechoslovakia’s 
famed Skoda works. More were thought 
to be on the way, in two more freighters. 

Furtive Voyage. Listed on the manifest 
as “steel rods, optical glass and laboratory 
supplies,” the arms, in 15,000 cases. were 
loaded on the freighter Alfhem in the 
Baltic port of Stettin, now a part of 
Poland. Once through the Skagerrak and 
out of the foggy Baltic, the vessel acted 
like a ship carrying hot cargo. First she 
laid a course south for Dakar, French 
West Africa, but radioed orders changed 
the destination to Curacao, in the Dutch 
West Indies. Nearing Curacao, the Alf- 
hem was again diverted. this time to 
Puerto Cortés, Honduras. Finally the 
ship’s master learned his true destination: 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala. 

Guatemala’s Defense Minister José 
Angel Sanchez was down from Guatemala 
City to superintend the unloading, and 
the dock was cleared of idlers. Day after 
day, on cars of the U.S.-owned Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America, the 
crates rolled up to the capital, 197 miles 
away. Armed guards rode each car. One 
night a stick of dynamite exploded with- 
out serious damage under an arms train, 
presumably set by anti-Communist Gua- 
temalan exiles who had come over the 
Honduras border, 15 miles away. Tracing 
the fuse, soldiers wound up in a gunfight. 
One sergeant and one saboteur were killed. 

Just what the cars carried was the 
secret of President Jacobo Arbenz, his 
fellow colonels, and the Red gun mer- 
chants. But the weapons were thought to 
be mostly rifles. automatic arms, mortars 
and light artillery, all of them with over- 
flowing quantities of ammunition. 

Up & Coming Protégé. Guatemala’s 
Foreign Minister Guillermo Toriello had 
ready reasons for buying Communist 
arms. Since 1949 the U.S. has refused to 
send any military equipment there—even, 
Toriello complained. “pistols for the po- 
lice [or] small-caliber ammunition for 
the use of a hunting and fishing club.” 
(The State Department explained that it 
had refused because of the “obvious un- 
certainty as to the purposes for which 
those arms might be used.”) Through 
depletion, Guatemala’s 6,000-man army 
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had become worse supplied than the 
armies of Honduras, El Salvador and 
Nicaragua. Now it is the best armed. 
More subtle than Guatemala’s reasons 
for buying were the Kremlin’s motives 
in permitting the sale. reportedly for $1o 
million. The deal amounted to the Red 
bloc’s first public display of big-brotherly 
trust and confidence in Guatemala. By 
thus flaunting Guatemala as an up & com- 
ing protégé, Moscow deliberately chal- 
lenged Secretary of State John Foster 


Raoul Gonzalez 
PRESIDENT ARBENZ 
From big brother, a deadly cargo. 





Dulles’ resolution, passed by the Ameri- 
can nations in Caracas last March, against 
the domination of “any American state 
by the international Communist move- 
ment.” The U.S. must now act or expect 
even tougher tactics. This week, as a 
starter, the U.S. began airlifting arms to 
Nicaragua and Honduras, to restore the 
balance of power. 


CHILE 
The Capture of an Ear 


For 24 hours last week, Chile’s econ- 
omy lay in a coma: mines. factories and 
banks were idle, steel shutters covered 
shop windows. Some 500,000 workers were 
out on a one-day general strike. 

The C.U.T.. Chile's biggest labor fed- 
eration, staged the strike as a protest 
against the arrest of its president, Clo- 
tario Blest. who had made a_ rabble- 
rousing speech denouncing President Car- 
los Ibafiez and his Cabinet as “traitors to 
the fatherland.” Blest was released on 
bail a fortnight ago, but the strike was 
called anyway. It was an ugly symptom 
of the nation’s sickness. 

Squeezed by chronic inflation. Chile’s 
workers have become strike addicts, and 


their burning discontent has benefited the 
Communists. Though the party is out- 
lawed and the Ibanez government is anti- 
Communist. the Reds have burrowed deep 
into the labor movement. Their biggest 
coup was the capture of Clotario Blest. 

White-haired Bachelor Blest, longtime 
head of the National Association of Gov- 
ernment Employees. is a strange bed- 
fellow for Communists. He is a Roman 
Catholic whose favorite reading is the 
Thomist philosophers. In 1952 the Com- 
munists invited Blest to Moscow along 
with other labor leaders. The fact that 
Holy Week services were allowed in some 
Moscow churches made a vivid impres- 
sion on him. Since then, the Reds have 
had Blest’s ear, and when he was elected 
president of C.U.T. last year, it became 
an ear well worth having. 


BRAZIL 


Terms of Trade 

Under the stiff terms of last year’s 
$300 million U.S. Export-Import Bank 
loan, Brazil was required to pay off the 
entire sum in two years, starting this fall. 
After studying his figures on foreign- 
exchange availabilities, Bank of Brazil 
President Marcos de Souza Dantas de- 
cided that there was a question Washing- 
ton must be asked: Did the Export- 
Import Bank want Brazil to cut its pur- 
chases from the U.S. by one-third, or 
would it rather maintain the flow of busi- 
ness by lengthening the period in which 
the loan could be repaid? 

Taking his question to Washington last 
week, Souza Dantas made his country’s 
trade position clear: the U.S. share of the 
Brazilian market has already declined 
from 52% to 289% in five years, and if 
his country has to set aside $14 million 
monthly to repay the loan, there will be 
even less left to spend for U.S. exports. 
While Souza Dantas journeyed on to 
Manhattan to discuss the same problem 
with U.S. bankers and exporters, U.S. 
Ambassador James Kemper telephoned 
Washington from his post in Rio. Asked 
whether he talked to President Eisen- 
hower, he said: “No, but don’t ask me 
the next question.” Reporters guessed he 
had put in a word for the Brazilians with 
his good friend Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey, who was mainly re- 
sponsible for fixing the terms for the 1953 
bail-out loan. 

If so. Kemper’s call was as effective as 
Souza Dantas’ timely report on U.S. ex- 
port prospects in Brazil. At week’s end 
the Export-Import Bank announced that 
to “serve the mutual interests of trade 
and of the economies of the two coun- 
tries.” terms of the credit would be re- 
laxed to permit Brazil to pay its debt 
over 74 years. For his part, Souza Dantas 
said that half of Brazil’s dollar earnings 
in excess of $r billion (last year's total 
earnings: $765 million) would also be 
applied to reducing the debt. 
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CANADA 
1,000,000 Immigrants 


Canada last week admitted its 1,000- 
oooth immigrant since World War II. 
No other country except the U.S. has re- 
ceived as many new settlers in the past 
seven years. 

Before World War II Canadian immi- 
gration had almost completely dried up; 
many Canadians doubted that their econ- 
omy could ever handle more than the 
natural population increase. But when 
1,000,000 ex-servicemen were reabsorbed 
without any dislocation at war’s end, the 
government decided to experiment with 
a freer immigration policy. 

Canadian immigration teams roamed 
the free countries of Europe lining up de- 
sirable candidates. Transportation loans 
were given to those who needed them. Of 
the first million, about 30% came from 
Britain. Germany, The Netherlands and 
Italy each sent about 100,000 more. 
Others were refugees from Communism. 

The heavy immigration flow has paid 
off handsomely. In their wallets or in 
transferred bank accounts, the newcomers 
brought $415 million into the country. 
One of every three newly arrived families 
bought a car. Besides creating trade 
many of the immigrants launched busi- 
nesses and opened up new jobs. Early 
fears that immigration would glut the 
labor market proved groundless. 

The immigrants themselves are happy. 
Last year fewer than 600 had to be 
shipped back home. Among those who 
stayed there is a common experience of 
success, and each national group provides 
its own striking examples of how its 
members have prospered. A Czech family 
has built a lumber business employing 
4,000. Two Britons opened a garage in 
Ottawa and are grossing more than $100,- 
ooo a year. The Dutch are especially 
proud of one family that emigrated to a 
Manitoba farm in 1948. Two years later, 
they had saved enough to buy and move 
into the former home of Manitoba's lieu- 
tenant governor. 


ARGENTINA 
Buyers’ Market 


In the years of scarcity after World 
War II, Argentina drove hard bargains in 
selling its meat to the hungry British. 
But now the tables are turned. Sterling is 
stronger; trade is freer and more vigor- 
ous. And Britain, which once depended on 
Argentina for 80% of its imported meat, 
now takes a mere 10°% of its needs from 
the Republic of Beef. 

Last week, Argentina’s two top eco- 
nomic diplomats arrived in London to dis- 
cuss a new trade treaty. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer R. A. Butler told them frankly 
that Britain has junked the old bilateral- 
ism for liberal trading policies. Britain, he 
said, may be willing to buy more Argen- 
tine beef now, especially since meat ra- 
tioning will end in July. but that will de- 
pend on whether private British traders, 
who have supplanted the old state bulk 
buyers, think the Argentine price is right. 
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"Seal tin, He Cold’ To make the Kentucky 


bourbon that is “Best in the World” we follow the exacting requirements of Jim Gore 


himself, as laid down almost a century ago. 
“Never hurry. Know your grains and purchase the best of them. Use Nelson County 


spring water, and my sour-mash process. Age in proper, new white oak barrels.” 


This means—in your glass—that Old Jim Gore has brilliance of color and a 


rare “bouquet.” And when you taste it, notice the hearty 
richness and character. Ask for Old Jim Gore today. 


Op Jim Gore 


100 Proof Bottled in Bond. Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Whiskey. Bottled by the Old Jim Gore Co., Bardstown, Ky. 
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PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


At a shipyard in Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
Mrs. Jean McCarthy, wife of Wisconsin’s 
junior Senator, swung heftily with both 
arms, smashed a bottle of champagne 
across the bow of a new Navy vessel, the 
385-ft. LST 1170. Joe McCarthy, as si- 
lent as he has been at any event in years, 
glowed and said: “It’s Jean’s day.” 

° 8 

The heavy-lidded vamp of the silent 
screen, Polish-born Cinemactress Pola 
(Mad Love) Negri, 56, suddenly popped 
out of retirement in Hollywood to disclose 
all sorts of irons in the fire. Pola, who used 
to outhawk her own pressagents with 
whoppers about her past (e.g., she once 
claimed that she had been divorced from 
a Pope of Rome), now made big talk 
about her future. Items: a movie come- 
back this fall as a fallen woman in a Ger- 
man production, an autobiography in the 
works which “will cover my life and loves 
from Chaplin to Valentino—and those 
who came before and after.” At week’s 
end Pola, looking pert and still glamorous, 
was photographed after she landed in New 
York for a two-week visit with anony- 
mous old friends. 

ae 

Sage Bertrand Russell celebrated his 
Send birthday by bringing out his second 
volume of short stories, Nightmares of 
Eminent Persons. Among the bad dreams 
that Russell dreamed up were nocturnal 
horrors suffered by Dwight Eisenhower, 
Joseph Stalin and former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. 


Robert Maynard Hutchins, who left 
the University of Chicago to underpin the 
Ford Foundation, made an appearance at 





PoLa NEGRI 
A future unfolded. 
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a credit-men’s convention in San Fran- 
cisco and unburdened himself of some 
random thoughts on the lurking perils of 
100% Americanism: “To hear these peo- 
ple [i.e., super-patriots] talk, you would 
think that the American way consisted of 
unanimous tribal self-admiration ... 
There is a present danger that critics of 
even the mildest sort will be frightened 
into silence . . . I sometimes think we are 
approaching the point where it will be 
impossible for one person to be seen with 
another person until he first gets the other 
person cleared with the FBI.” 

U.S.-born Romaine Pierce Simpson, 30, 
better known as the Marchioness of 


Milford Haven, stalked grimly out to a 





N.Y. Daily Mirror—inte 
MARCHIONESS OF MILForD HAVEN 


A mystery unraveled. 


tional 


plane at New York’s International Air- 
port for a “mystery flight” to Mexico. 
Both the mystery and Romaine’s marriage 
were soon unraveled. Two days later she 
was back home with a jigtime Juarez 
divorce from the blueblooded marquess, 
David Michael Mountbatten, 35. who is 
closely related to both Queen Elizabeth II 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. It was not, 
however, the marquess’ royal family ties 
which troubled Romaine; she had charged 
earlier that he was even more closely re- 
lated (through connecting hotel suites) to 
eye-filling Hungarian Cinemactress Eva 
(A Tale of Five Women) Bartok. 
*s © © 

Frau Lucie Maria Rommel, whose late 
swashbuckling husband, Germany’s Field 
Marshal Erwin (‘‘Desert Fox’) Rommel, 
tried mightily to invade Egypt in 1942, 
invaded Egypt without firing a shot. In 
Cairo to help ballyhoo the world premiére 








Mrs. Harrison WILLIAMS 
A stand enriched. 


of a new German movie That Was Our 
Rommel, Frau Lucie sat beside Egypt's 
President Mohammed Naguib at the 
showing, was also greeted cordially by 
Premier Gamal Nasser. Later she placed 
wreaths on war memorials to both Allied 
and Axis soldiers at El Alamein, where 
Rommel lost the crucial battle of the 
North African campaign. 

The Netherlands’ speed-loving Prince 
Bernhard hurtled along a Dutch road in 
his royal Lincoln. Bernhard’s chauffeur sat 
at his side, idly watching the kilometers 
flit past. While trying to pass a road-hog- 
ging truck, the prince zigged when he 
should have zagged, wound up with the 
car doing a neat half roll-over, followed 
by a ground-chewing landing on its side. 
The unperturbed chauffeur ceremoniously 
opened the door for unhurt Bernhard, who 
climbed out, hitchhiked to a gas station 
phoned the royal garage for a fresh car. 

a” ue” se 

Perennially best-dressed Mrs. Mona 
Williams, 57, widow of Utilitycoon Har- 
rison Williams and chief heir to his re- 
ported $100 million, opened a flower and 
fruit stand on the grounds of her 60-acre 
Long Island estate. Planning to peddle the 
products of her own gardens and orchards 
she saw no good reason why the rich 
should not grow richer. Said she: “It’s not 
just for fun. I hope the shop will pay for 
itself. You don’t go into business unless 
you plan to make money.” 

> @ 6 

From Kentucky, word trickled out that 
Private G. (for Gerard) David Schine, 
whose failure to become an Army officer 
has stirred some talk lately, has been a 
full-fledged colonel all along. His spot 
commission (in Kentucky only) came a 
year ago as a result of a request from his 
friend Colonel Anna Friedman, whose own 
lofty office is Keeper of the Great Seal of 
Kentucky Colonels. 
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Who helps aluminum carry the load ? 


Read about the part banking 
has played in the miraculous 
progress of aluminum. 


It took 4 types of men approximately 
125 years to make it possible for the 
6-year-old above to hold four sturdy 
chairs aloft without half trying. 

In order they are—research scien- 
tists, capital investors, practical 
businessmen... commercial bankers. 
Here’s what they did .. . how they re- 
duced the price of a 1-lb. aluminum 
pig from $545 to about 20¢! 


Aluminum to Gold 
In 1886 when Charles Martin Hall, 
then a student at Oberlin College, 
first found out how to obtain metallic 
aluminum by electrolysis, only a 
handful of Americans were willing to 
risk their money on the lightest metal 
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anyone had ever seen. 

But they were enough. By the time 
the ’90’s got gay, aluminum looked 
like it might be big business. That’s 
when the original backers—no longer 
able to finance aluminum by them- 
selves—called in the nation’s bankers. 


Then and Now 


Today (as in the ’90’s) bank loans 
help mine bauxite, transport it to 
processing plants, and convert it to 
basic aluminum. On the consumer 
level, bank loans help established 
companies manufacture or supply 
aluminum for everything from candy 
wrappers to canning kettles. 


When Money Works 


As you can see, banks have had a 
lot to do with 20¢ aluminum. You 
have, too. Your money ... the money 


invested or deposited in banks by all 
the people...is the foundation of 
every bank loan. When a man comes 
up with a good product that you and 
millions of others want to buy, your 
banker puts your money to work in 
that business. What happens then 
can best be defined as capitalism in 
action. 

Money goes to work ... men and 
women go to work... goods and serv- 
ices are created... and the entire 
nation enjoys an unprecedented 
standard of living. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 


ress of our country. 
. * 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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MUSIC 





° 
Opera in Prose 

Generations of U.S. operagoers have 
wondered vaguely just what the words 
meant that the singers were singing. Per- 
haps they were well off not knowing. In 
too many English translations attempted 
by U.S. opera troupes in recent years, the 
English words (if they could be heard at 
all) only revealed the silliness of the li- 
brettos. This week RCA Victor is releasing 
a series of records entitled Arias Sung and 
Acted which present the dramatic con- 
tents of selected arias together with the 
original words: first, well-known actors 
act out the scenes in English, then the 
music starts up and big-name artists sing 
them in the original language. 

Inevitably, the acted contain 
some purple-prose trills. The crusty voice 
of Judith Anderson as Carmen gasps: “I 
cannot live a lie. . . Free I was born and 
free I want to die.” Joseph Cotten as 
Canio in Pagliacci moans: “To have to 
act, act, when my brain whirls in an agony 
of madness! . .. Change into grins your 
sobs and suffering, change into a leer your 
sighs and your tears.” Dennis King as 
Rigoletto shouts: “Unarmed though I be, 
I'll kill you, I warn you!” But the famil- 
iar music (in familiar performances by 
Risé Stevens, Jussi Bjoerling, Leonard 
Warren) restores the order of things. 
Most acceptable acting job is done by 
Deborah Kerr, who renders the ingenuous 
roles of Mimi in La Bohéme and Cio-Cio- 
San in Madame Butterfly with winning 
simplicity before Soprano Licia Albanese 
takes over. 

The new series is the latest foray in a 
campaign by Victor's Artists and Reper- 
tory Director George R. (for Richard) 
Marek. His plan: to win new audiences 
for records by making music “painless.” 
Among his other recent projects: a series 
of almost featureless “mood music” 
(Time, Feb. 22), e.g., “Music to Read 








scenes 





By,” ““Music to Help You Sleep.” and a 
2 min. 52 sec. orchestral condensation of 
Beethoven's “Moonlight” Sonata for the 
disk-jockey trade. Such popularizations, 
some serious musicians feel, kill not only 
the pain but the music, 

But Vienna-born Director Marek (a 
lifelong opera lover and author of a Puc- 
cini biography) has an answer. He thinks 
Americans are frightened by serious music 
and he wants to “unscare” them. His rea- 
soning: if he turns enough honest dollars 
on things like Classical Music for People 
Who Hate Classical Music and Opera 
Without Singing, he can afford to risk a 
few on more esoteric items. His own pet 
recording project: the huge (oversize 
symphony, chorus, soloists, four brass 
choirs) and presumably profitless Requi- 
em by Berlioz. This way, he believes, 
everybody wins. 


That Happy Feeling 

In a musical Manhattan cellar called 
Basin Street one night last week, a thin- 
haired bandleader used an unorthodox 
method to get his crew going on a fast 
number. Dropping into a distance-runner’s 
stance, he stamped out four beats and 
shouted a hoarse, rapid-fire “Bow! Bow!” 
On the next beat the 15-man outfit ex- 
ploded into a shrieking blast that turned 
out to be a wild-eyed, half-humorous ver- 
sion of Lover, Come Back to Me. To start 
quieter numbers, such as Pres. Conference, 
the bandleader preferred to count out the 
beat or snap his fingers, and the band fol- 
lowed through with a brooding perform- 
ance that played off a glassy-toned trum- 
pet against the lush grumblings of a 
baritone sax, while the rhythm section 
boomed and sizzled in the background, 
and here & there the brasses split the air 
with steely stabs. 

Forty-one-year-old Woodrow Wilson 
(“Woody”) Herman was back in town 
—and back on top of the musical heap— 





Kerr & ALBANESE witH RCA VICTOR’s MAREK 


Unscaring people with purple tri 
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Is. 








BANDLEADER HERMAN 


Bow-bowing with a top herd. 





with his Third Herd, the most versatile 
band he has ever led. 

“The most exciting thing in jazz is 
when a big band can make it,” he 
trying to explain the obsession that re- 
turned him so often to the precarious pro- 
fession. His first to make jazz was called 
“The Band that Plays the Blues,” which 
blew its way around a swing-crazy coun- 
tryside from 1936 until it was broken up 
by the draft. In 1944 he organized the 
Herman Herd, the band whose piledriver 
precision so bemused Composer Igor Stra- 
vinsky that he wrote his Ebony Concerto 
for it. The outfit made Herman the top 
bandsman in the land. He disbanded it 
because it left him too little time for wife 
and daughter—“I just hadda go home, 
that’s all’—but his daemon kept driving 
him, and a year later he had another 
standout herd. It was a disastrous venture 
because it was dedicated to the dying bop 
style and cost him a cool $ 
he could break it up. Three years 
unhappy fronting small combos with his 
clarinet and sax, Woody Herman was 
rounding up his Third Herd, by last week 
had groomed it to top form. 

“This band swings more than anything 
since the bop era began,” he says without 
false modesty. It took hard work to get it 
that way, and Woody has trouble putting 
his finger on just what made the differ- 
I was and 


says, 


> before 





ago, 


een the good band it 





ence 
the exciting one it became. “It’s like one 
day you get up and it’s not the greatest 
ind the next day you can whip the world. 
We're getting the spirit again, and it’s 
Jazz has made a lot of zigs in 
its day. If the world is upset, our music 
is upset . Jazz is a happy feeling . 
These kids in the band want to prove 
something. There's a whole generation 
that doesn’t even know what a big jazz 
band is. 

Bandleader Herman is ready to show 
that generation what it has been missing. 


good .. 
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Radar installation on Mt. Parnassus. 


“The RCA man was here, said Apollo 


Electronics has come to Mt. Parnas- 
sus. Capping the heights of this leg- 
endary retreat of Greek ¢ ods, Muses 
and Nymphs, is radar installed 
under the supervision of RCA field 
engineers. 

And it’s no myth, but very real 
evidence of how American enter- 
prise is contributing to the defense 
of the free world. 


To help in the important Mutual 


RCA pioneered and 
developed compatible 
color television 
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Defense Assistance program, RCA’s 
Government Service Department has 
mustered corps of hundreds of engi- 
neers and technicians to train our 
own military in the installation and 
service of electronic equipment 
abroad—and to teach the science of 
electronics to friendly nations all 
over the globe. 


Radar, Loran, Guided Missile sys- 


tems—and a host of other electronic 


devices—are now in efficient opera- 
tion from the Aleutians to the Dar- 
danelles to the South China Sea. By 
shoring up the military establish- 
ments of the free world, these instal- 
lations hav e become ramparts ot de- 
fense deterrents against aggression. 

Building! Teaching! Training! No 
wonder “the R¢ 


has become an expression of grati- 


4 man was here” 


tude with free peoples, everywhere. 


. Rapro CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 





“‘Here’s how 
you can 
make money 

shipping 






Atlantic cargo rates 
reduced 30% on shipments 
over 440 Ibs. 


“Ask Pan American for a 
free Cost Analysis... Clipper 
Cargo can give you—” 


Lower costs—by lighter packing, 
lower insurance rates, less han- 
dling, less pilferage. 

Swift deliveries—for better cus- 
tomer service, less money in inven- 
tory, less stock on hand. 

New markets . with on-time 
deliveries to 84 countries and colo- 
nies on all six continents by a huge 
Clipper* fleet .. . 40 flights a day 
from the U.S.A. alone! Cargo space 
on every passenger Clipper. 

Plus scheduled all-cargo Clippers 
between the U.S.A. and Europe, 
Latin America and Alaska. 


Space may be reserved 


411 helpful offices around the 
world to expedite your cargo. 


@ For small items— mail, samples, 
parcels under 5 Ibs. often earn a 
lower rate as Air Mail or Air Parcel 
Post thanas Cargo. P.O. has details. 


Call your Shipping Agent or Pan American. 
In New York: STillwell 6-0600, 80 E. 42 Street 


Leader in overseas air cargo— 


Paw Auerrcav 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 
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Headline of the Week 


In the first edition of the New York 
Daily Mirror: 


CONSISTORY OKAYS 6 AS SAINTS 


In the more reverent second edition: 


PIUS X, 5 OTHERS ARE SAINTED 


Dear Uncle 

As the play The Front Page would have 
it. nothing can stop a good Hearstling 
from getting his story. Last week ex- 
Hearstling Quentin Reynolds, who is suing 
Hearst Columnist Westbrook Pegler for 
$500,000 for calling him an “absentee 
war correspondent” (Time, May 24), told 
how he stayed true to The Front Page 
tradition as a Collier’s war correspondent. 

In Paris in 1940, Correspondent Rey 
olds handed a French government off 
a cable. which said: “Dear Uncle Frank- 
lin: I am having difficulty getting ac- 
credited to the French army. Time is im- 
portant. Would you phone or cable Pre- 
mier Reynaud and ask him to hurry things 
up. It was grand of you to phone me last 
night. Please give my love to Aunt Elea- 
nor. Quent.’’ As Reynolds had hoped, the 
French official promptly accredited him. 
But to Reynolds’ embarrassment the offi- 
cial also volunteered to dispatch the cable 
to President Roosevelt, whom Reynolds 
had never even met. Explained Reynolds 
in a Manhattan court last week: “I didn’t 
think he would be fool enough to believe 
it. I hoped he would, though . . . I exer- 
cised [the] journalistic enterprise that I 
had learned [working for Hearst’s] Inter- 
national News Service.” 


Shakedown in St. Louis 


In the city room of the crusading 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (circ. 391,890), 
nothing stirs up a storm faster than a 
half-told story. Three years ago Veteran 
City Editor Sam Armstrong got just such 
an incomplete story from the wire serv- 
ices. The Air Force. said the story, had 
received no acceptable bids on an $11 
million construction job for nearby Scott 
Air Force Base, although similar work was 
going ahead on air bases all over the U.S. 
The story did not explain why no builder 
could do the job in the St. Louis area, so 





| Armstrong assigned P-D Reporter Carl 


| batch of 


Baldwin, 45, to find out. Baldwin, a P-D 
staffer for 23 years, quickly found the 
reason: “St. Louis [had] become the cap- 
ital of labor rackets in the construction 
industry.” 

Baldwin's spadework in exposing the 
rackets resulted in more than too stories 
and brought on FBI. congressional and 
grand-jury investigations. Last week two 
federal grand juries handed down a fresh 
eight criminal indictments— 
bringing to 38 the number of men in- 
dicted since Reporter Baldwin began his 
investigation. 

The Fixers. Starting with the incom- 
plete wire service report on Scott Field, 


eTrade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat.om. | Baldwin discovered that several of the 
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contractors had the same reason for refus- 
ing to build in the St. Louis area: “We 
just can’t afford the payoff.” The payoff 
was to corrupt A.F.L. building-trades un- 
ion bosses and business agents. The rack- 
eteers, often in league with local subcon- 
tractors, concentrated on jobs where there 
was a fixed completion date, held them 
up with featherbedding, slowdowns and 
jurisdictional disputes until the comple- 
tion deadline got close. Then they made 
themselves “available” to “fix things up” 
for the builder—at a price. Frightened 
contractors told Baldwin that those who 
refused to go along with the racket were 
often slugged or run out of town. Many 
who stayed and fought said that they had 
gone broke doing it. 

When Baldwin’s first P-D exposé broke, 
contractors and honest union members 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
REPORTER BALDWIN 


He finished the story. 


flocked to him with more stories of how 
the rackets worked. He got one tip that 
an emissary for Lawrence Callanan, an 
ex-convict who ran the powerful A.F.L. 
Steamfitters’ local. tried to collect $50.- 
voo from a contractor building a $s,000,- 
ooo pipeline. In another story Baldwin 
told how A.F.L. Hod Carriers’ Boss Paul 
H. Hulahan was involved in a similar 
shakedown. He also dug up evidence that 
union “expense” money was often unac- 
counted for by union leaders. The zealous 
P-D kept firing away in Page One stories, 
backed up Reporter Baldwin with biting 
editorials and cartoons. Baldwin’s notes 
and P-D stories were turned over to 
House and Senate labor committees, the 
FBI and the Justice Department. 

The Gangsters. Finally, a grand jury 
launched an investigation which resulted 
in indictments of 15 A.F.L. leaders for 
racketeering. When the Justice Depart- 
ment’s interest in continuing the investi- 
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gation seemed to be waning, the P-D 
prodded the case to life again. A second 
grand jury went into action, confirmed 
more of the P-D’s exposé. Early this year 
four union racketeers were convicted, and 
sentenced to from ten to twelve years in 
prison. Altogether, 34 others have been 
indicted for everything from fraud and 
racketeering by extortion to perjury. 

Said Operating Director James W. 
Connor of the St. Louis Crime Commis- 
sion: “All the indictments, convictions 
and the investigations, which have spread 
to other cities, stem right back to Bald- 
win's. . . investigation. He has done one 
of the great reporting jobs of our time.” 


A.G. Loves P.W. 

In the sensational trial of Oleomarga- 
rine Heir Minot F. (“Mickey”) Jelke III, 
convicted last year of being pimp for 
glamorous New York prostitutes, Man- 
hattan General Sessions Judge Francis L. 








United Press 


Jupce VALENTE 
He flunked both tests. 


Valente barred newsmen from the court- 
room. Judge Valente imposed his press 
ban after ruling that “extensive press cov- 
erage to a case of this kind is catering to 
vulgar sensationalism” (Time, Feb 16, 
1953). Manhattan dailies promptly hand- 
ed Valente a failing mark in journalism by 
giving much more elaborate, tabloid-style 
coverage to the “mystery” trial than they 
might have given had the trial been open. 
Last week the Appellate Division of New 
York’s Supreme Court flunked Valente in 
law as well. 

In a 3-2 decision, the court ordered a 
new trial for Jelke, sentenced to three to 
six years in prison and now out on $50,000 
bail. Reason: Valente’s ban had prevented 
him from getting a fair public trial the 
first time. Said the court’s sharply worded 
rebuke: “We conceive it to be no part of 
the work of the judiciary . .. to decide 
what a newspaper prints or to what por- 
tion of the people it caters to sell its pa- 
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pers. A judge may have his personal opin- 
ion as to the good taste of what may 
appear in public print, but... he has no 
right . . . to restrain or dictate what por- 
tion of court proceedings shall be made 
available for reading by the public.” 
Hearst’s Journal-American read the de- 
cision to mean that it could now publish 
all the secret court transcript, promptly 


serialized on Page One the testimony of | 


Call Girl Pat Ward. (The J-A thought- 
fully substituted “A.G..” “R.M.” and 
other initials for her customers’ full names 
in the interests of “fairness.”) But while 
other Manhattan papers had access to the 
juicy testimony, they printed not a word 
of it. They decided it was old stuff bec ause 
the case had been so thoroughly covered 
when it was still “secret.” 


° 
The Lone Voice 

Among the 1,400-odd newspapers and 
magazines of Spain, only one is free of 
ironhanded censorship by the Franco gov- 
ernment. The exception is Ecclesia (circ. 
17,000 ), official weekly organ of the Span- 
ish Catholic Action group. Ecclesia owes 
its freedom to its powerful chairman, 
Enrico Cardinal Pla y Deniel. Archbishop 
of Toledo and Cardinal Primate of Spain, 
who is able to stand up for his rights as 
no Spanish journalist can. Last week Ec- 
clesia Editor Jesus Iribarren, 42, a Basque 
priest who is the cardinal’s journalistic 
right hand, used the weekly’s unique free- 
dom to denounce Franco's censorship, on 
behalf of the silenced Spanish press. 

In an editorial, Editor Iribarren re- 
ported on a recent trip he made to France 
to attend the International Convention of 
the Catholic Press. Members of the Span- 
ish delegation, he wrote, were the only 
newsmen on hand, of 30 nations repre- 
sented, who came from a country with no 
press freedom. Wrote Editor Iribarren: 
“Newspapermen from other countries 
have a spirit of initiative and personal 
decision, compared to [our country], 
where the press is directed. [We can] 
write only what is ordered . . . In Spain 
public opinion is disregarded, and any- 
body who wants to read the news has to 
look anywhere except in newspapers.” 

Spain’s rigid press censorship dates 
from the civil war, when Franco published 
a “provisional law” giving the state the 
right to appoint and dismiss editors. By 
daily directives to editors, the government 
also dictates what to print and what not 
to print. As a result Spanish newspapers 
have fallen into such low esteem that the 
combined circulation of all seven of Ma- 
drid’s dailies does not even equal the cir- 
culation of one daily before the “provi- 
sional law” went into effect 16 years ago. 
The government does not limit itself to 
controlling its own press; foreign corre- 
spondents have been harassed, and foreign 
newspapers and magazines (including 
Time) have frequently been banned. 

In such an atmosphere it was small 
wonder last week that Ecclesia’s free- 
swinging editorial was read over and over 
again and passed by word of mouth. Or 
that not one line about it appeared in any 
other Spanish paper. 

















DUST PAINTS SNOW FOUR COLORS! White 
snow was at a premium last March! In a wwo- 
day period, pink snow fell in Iowa, blue snow 
in South Dakota, brown snow in Kansas and 
red snow in, of all places, Greenland! Meteor- 
ologists believe dust particles from volcanos 
and deserts caused the multi-colored snowfall. 





NO ADMITTANCE! Flame, sparks and dirt 
can’t get pasta tank vent that has an Air-Maze 
flame arrester. For use on tanks where inflam- 
mable liquids are stored, Air-Maze approved 
flame arresters give dependable protection, 





CLEAN AIR BY THE DRAWERFUL, Electromaze 
electronic air-filters stop fine dust, pollen 
and smoke. Filter cells slide in and out like 
file cabinet drawers for easy servicing. 
“Building block” construction allows greater 
flexibility in size. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities. For condensed 
product catalog, write Air-Maze Corporation, 
Dept. A, 25000 Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio, 


Roma 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 





LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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Portrait of an Ace 


What makes a good jet-fighter pilot? 
During the Korean war. U.S. Air Force 
commanders kept wondering why some 
jet pilots, with the same educational back- 
grounds and physical qualifications as 
others, were so outstandingly successful. 
The brass had good cause to wonder: of 
the 823 MIG-15s shot down by the Fifth 
Air Force, well over a third were bagged 
by an elite handful of 38 jet aces, repre- 
senting only 5% of all the Air Force 
fighter pilots who saw combat. 

Last week, after a six-month study of 
31 jet aces and 62 of their less successful 
contemporaries, the Air Force’s Psycholo- 
gist E. Paul Torrance shed some light on 
the top MIG killers. The jet ace’s out- 
standing characteristics: aggressiveness, 
self-confidence, an almost fanatic devo- 
tion to flying. The typical ace was born 
into a large family, had to cooperate and 
vie for parental attention with his broth- 
ers & sisters, was seldom coddled. As a 
youngster he played hookey from school 
or drove cars just to see if it could be 
done, strove to win at such rough contact 
sports as football and boxing. Says Tor- 
rance: “The jet ace, when a boy. was all 
boy. He had no time for girls. When he 
got to a certain age, and felt like going 
out with girls, he was all man. These guys 

. . have a singleness of purpose.” 

Why did the aggressive youngsters get 
into flying instead of business or the pro- 
fessions? One typical answer: “Ever since 
I was a boy. I wanted to be a fighter pilot. 
It’s more than a job; it’s a sport.” Having 
won his wings, the ace strove to test his 
plane and himself, flying faster and higher 
than was ordered, often bewildering fel- 
low pilots by his single-minded zeal. He 
repeatedly badgered his superiors to send 
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him to Korea. Once there, he looked 
for extra tours of duty, unlike his com- 
had little fear of being killed in 
A mission was a personal chal- 
lenge. Functioning best when allowed 
some leeway from standard procedure, 
the ace often spotted MIGs long before 
his squadron-mates, was always willing to 
take risks for a shot_at the opponent. 

Asked what he would do if his wife 
told him to stop flying, one ace promptly 
replied; “I would tell her to go to hell.” 
Dedicated as they are. the aces are solid 
family men, many have large families 
spend their leisure time playing golf and 
fishing. Psychologist Torrance sums up: 
“T have nothing but great admiration for 
them ... The jet ace is a man who goes 
out into life and meets it head on.” 


rades 
combat. 


° ° 
Diving Diggers 

The glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome have been pretty 
well picked over on dry land. But under 
the surface of the Mediterranean, says 
Archeologist Philippe Diolé, lie untold 
sunken deposits of classical history and 
art. In a new book, 4,000 Years Under 
the Sea (Messner: $4.50), Diolé tells 
how diving archeologists are just begin- 
ning to exploit the submarine digging 
grounds. 

The Romans reluctant seamen; 
whenever they could, they traveled by 
land over their famed roads. Their empire, 
nevertheless. was held together by 
borne commercial and naval power. Their 
predecessors—the Greeks, Phoenicians 
and Cretans—went down to the sea by 
preference. For thousands of years their 
galleys and potbellied cargo ships plied 
the Mediterranean, generally sticking 
close to the shore, where they often sank 
in shallow water. The wrecks lie there still, 


were 


sea- 





while bright fish swim around their leaden 
anchors and mollusks dril! holes in marble 
columns packed into their holds. 

Syrupy Wine. Such sites are safe from 
most archeologists, who are generally 
more learned than athletic, but Philippe 
Diolé, director of Undersea Archeological 
Research for the French National Mu- 
seums, is not merely learned. He is a 
“skin-diver,”’ and loves nothing better 
than swimming under water with mask 
and air cylinder. Often the bottom of the 
sea is a desert with nothing to show that 
man has ever sailed over it, but sometimes 
an enc rusted object looks somehow suspi- 
cious to Diolé’s well-educated eye. Diolé 
investigates. He finds a chunk of Car- 
rara marble or a graceful jar that was 
intended to carry syrupy wine to some 
homesick outpost near the Pillars of Her- 
cules. Or he finds a forgotten concrete 
jetty built by Roman engineers to pro- 
tect the harbor of a busy city that is now 
a fishing village. 

Then through the diving digger’s mind 
runs a torrent of history. Sometimes he 
knows the names of the merchant princes 
who shipped the jug of wine. He knows 
the temple, now disappeared, for which a 
cargo of marble columns was intended, He 
wonders, while the brilliant fish flutter 
around his head, why one Fadius Musa, a 
rich merchant of ancient Narbonne, load- 
ed his ship so heavily with marble that the 
sea dragged it down. 

Treasures in Wait. Diolé believes that 
“the future of archeology lies in the sea.” 
Certainly many wrecks, some of them 
stuffed with well-preserved art objects 
await the diving diggers. Those that lie 
near the shore in clear water are apt to 
be damaged by wave action and re 
growths. Those that lie deeper or near the 
mouths of rivers which cover them wit! 
t are better preserved, but are also hard 
er to find and explore. Archeo!ogists, Diolé 
thinks, should be taught to dive. 











ARCHEOLOGIST DIoLE AT WORK 
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THE TREND TO MODERN LIVING ON WHEELS 





No need to leave modern living at home 


INCOLN lets you live on wheels as you do at cause of ball-joint front wheel suspension, 
home. Lincoln lets you express your taste nother exclusive with Lincoln in its field. 
for dramatic simplicity of line — for the free \s for Lincoln’s moving force, its great 


dom of functional design —for the clear V-205 engine does more than you expect 
true colors and exciting fabrics found wher Remember Lincoln swept the first tour places [ | N COLN 
ever the living is modern. And this fine car among stock cars in the Mexican Pan-Amer 

f re than beauty can Road Race. And Lincoln took first in its 
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you relax in quiet onfiden ¢ m hrm vet You can find out why the growing trend IS 
buovant seats. You scarcely notice the differ to Lincoln by taking the wheel of this fine POWERED FOR MODERN DRIVING 
ence in roads: Lincolt ulously bal car. Your nearest Lincoln dealer extends a 
inced chassis makes uneven back standing nvitation to drive a new Lincoln 
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roads feel like superhig] 
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An industry leader answers 


some questions about BIGNESS: 


ANOTHER BIG PLANT AND STILL GREATER 





CHEMICAL CELLULOSE is a most adaptable, 
most versatile raw material. Rayonier de- 
rives it from wood, the most economical 
source. Finished cellulose is a white fibrous 
substance which industry converts chem- 
rsa into hundreds of important end 


products. 

Chemical cellulose is big business: the 
basic raw material for acetate, rayon, 
cellophane, many plastics, other major 
growth industries. Because of unusual 
uality and uniformity of its product, 
Ravoniie has for years supplied most big 
users. 

Yet, Rayonier doesn’t underrate its 
competition, which includes some of 
world’s largest companies. It lauds their 
success, for success of other producers 
means further growth for all, greater 
benefits to industry and consumer. 


Since mid-1930's 
Rayonier’s productive capacity has stead- 
ily increased to over 800 million lbs. 


RAYONIER'S GROWTH: 


annually. Beginning with 3 efficient plants 
in the Northwest, Rayonier added a 4th 
in Florida, simultaneously expanding and 
improving original facilities to keep pace 
with growing requirements. 

The 5th large mill in Jesup, Georgia, is 
a high point in current expansion. Built 
poll pore superior new types of cellulose 

prepare for customers’ accelerating 
developments, the plant has an initial 
annual capacity of 174 million Ibs. 

Over 99 million board feet of wood will 
be required to support this production 
alone. Constructed in “mirror image’ 
design, its capacity can be doubled as 
soon as world requirements call for addi- 
tional facilities 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY FOR RAYONIER 





INDUSTRY PROFITS from Rayonier’s growth. 
Customers are assured a stable source of 
supply due to the company’s extensive 
control of its prime material, a policy of 
maintaining capacity equal to maximum 
needs, plus stabilized price policy. These 
advantages few smaller firms offer. 

Rayonier can afford to spend $1 million 
a year on pilot plants and other research 
projects which anticipate future technical 
requirements and evolve exclusive tech- 
niques for more versatile, higher quality 
chemical cellulose. 

Rayonier labs have a headstart in the 
new science of silvichemicals. Technical 
consultation is supplied to customers the 
world over. Along with these and other 
investments in the growth of synthetics, 
Rayonier keeps cellulose cost lower than 
that of many chemical raw materials. 
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THE COMMUNITY PROFITS from Rayonier’s 
rowth. Each board-foot processed by 
ayonier’s mills requires twice the man- 

- hours, represents double the income than 

when used as primary material. Annual 

payrolls exceed $17 million. 

cal businessmen in plant cities bene- 
fit. So do nearby tree farmers: Rayonier 
assists in tree crop management and fur- 
nishes entire areas with equipment; makes 
other big investments in the economy of 
areas where mills are located. 

Said a Savannah Morning News edito- 
rial: “Their new plant at Jesup will not 
only mean millions of dollars being poured 
annually into the economy of this section, 
more jobs and more utilization of our 
forest resources, but it brings in addition 
a renewal of faith in the unlimited 
opportunities of our region.” 








FUTURE GROWTH will parallel that of world 
economy. As living standards rise, broader 
markets develop. The versatility and low 
cost of chemical cellulose remain un- 
matched among raw materials. Jesup will 
produce cellulose qualities heretofore un- 
available. Greater new advances are to be 
announced when completely tested and 
ready for marketing. 

Overseas requirements continue to grow. 
By 1953 cellulose-using industries abroad 
had shown remarkable recoveries. Now 
their output approaches pre-war capacity. 
Demands are reflected in increased ex- 
ports. The first quarter of 1954 doubled 
that of 1953. 

Thus, new markets and developments 
will put the Jesup mill and those to follow 
to good use. Rayonier is big enough to 
handle tomorrow’s big demands. 


RAYONTIER 
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Executive and General Soles Offices: 
161 Eost 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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beauty sails this nature-favored route to Europe. The lovely 
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"Think Before You Spell" 

Twice before. lanky Bill Cashore, 14, of 
little (pop. 500) Center Square, Pa., had 
entered the national spelling bee spon- 
sored by the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
Twice he had been knocked out at the 
district level. This year, when Bill de- 
cided to try again, under the auspices of 
the Norristown Times-Herald, he knew 
the odds against him only too well: each 
spring some 5,000,000 school kids enter 
the contest from all over the U.S. 

A straight-A student at St. Helena’s 
parochial high school. Bill went into train- 
ing about a month ago. Though he hated 
to take time off from his stamp collecting 
and reading (“everything from match 
covers to encyclopedias,” says his moth- 
er), he kept at his workouts. He pored 
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NORRISTOWN 





A sted Press 
CHAMPION CaAsHore & MOTHER 
After “uncinated," the clincher. 





over lists prepared by his teachers. 
night, as he ate his bedtime snack, his 
mother would fire words at him while he 
struggled sleepily to spell them. The long 
preparation eventually paid off: last 
week Bill landed in Washington, D.C. 
for the finals, 

In the Commerce Department audito- 
rium, he and 56 others gathered for the 
big event. The first round proved so easy 
that not a single word was muffed. Then, 
gradually, the words began to get tougher, 


Bill got bagatelle, but someone spelled 
cephalic with an “s,” someone else tacked 


an “ay” to the end of /yperbole, and a 
third decided that soufilé should conclude 
with “t.” By lunchtime only 34 contest- 
ants were left. 

As the afternoon wore on, Bill felt him- 
self grow groggy, and the bright lights 
began to “make me feel a little sick.” 
Nevertheless. he stood his ground through 
leprechaun and ichthyology, while the 
others fell around him one by one. Ensi- 
lage (with a “c”) claimed ore voung 
victim, etymology (with an “i”) anoth- 
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er, and homiletic (with a 
still another. 

Bill had no trouble with het. rogeneous, 
and though he had no idea what it meant. 
he managed to get through accrete. Other 
contestants were not so lucky: mellifluous 
lost an “I,” fenestrate got a “phi,” and 
molybdenum came out moldinum. By the 
time Bill was getting apocalypse, phari- 
saical and littoral, the auditorium was 
already ringing with misspelled words 
(baubal, glatial, pavillion, urbain, anno- 
ble). Finally, the contest was narrowed 
down to three. 

After Patricia Brown, 14, of Alabama, 


second ‘‘o’’) 


turned miscible into missible, William 
Kelley, t1, of Missouri, was confronted 
with uncinated. “U - n—” said young 


Kelley manfully, “s. . .” Bill Cashore fell 
into no such trap: wncinated came out 
with a “c,” and ¢ransept, the clincher, 
with an 

Last week, with a $500 scholarship in 
his pocket and a weekend scheduled in 
Manhattan, Champion Cashore admitted 
that he had “guessed a little” during the 
ordeal. But that did not prevent him from 
offering a word of advice to contestants 
of the future. “Study hard after school,” 
said Bill. “And think before you spell.” 


Report Card 

@ Yale and the University of California 
announced a simultaneous windfall: $1,- 
200,000 apiece from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, to build the first two linear 
accelerators ever designed for the acceler- 
ation of heavy atomic ions. For Yale. 
which has long been disturbed by the 
decline in the number of its science ma- 
jors (down from 14.2% in 1940 to 10.3% 
in 1952, as compared with around 25% 
on comparable campuses), the AEC de- 
cision will provide a long-awaited shot in 
the arm: the great machine will undoubt- 
edly place Yale “in the forefront of nu- 
clear research in the ration.” 

@ Though far from being strangers to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, citizens 
of New York City last week had reason 
to lose patience. One day, when rain 
ruined a school outing, hundreds of pupils 
swarmed onto subway trains and_pro- 
ceeded to run amok. They terrorized pas- 
Ssengers, smashed 237 light bulbs, pulled 
emergency cords, ripped up seats, pum- 
meled a guard, roughed up a station eleva- 
tor operator. Snapped Magistrate Charles 
F. Murphy as he set an exceptional $ro.- 
coo bail on one of the ringleaders: “City 
officials must stop coddling offenders.” 
@ After questioning 128 colleges and uni- 
versities. the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co. of Minneapolis announced 
that this year’s graduates should have no 
worry about getting jobs. Of the 128 cam- 
puses, 68 reported the same number of 
calls from business as in 1953, only 22 
said they had fewer, and 38 reported a 
jump. As for beginning salaries, they were 
up another $1o to $25 a month—S$290 to 
$340 for liberal-arts graduates, $350 to 


$400 for engineers. 
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Don't risk a faux pas 


Make your Dry Martini 


with Noilly Prat 





French Dry Vermouth. 
Essential for the best Dry Manhattans. 
t~ BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y. 
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SPORT 





The Big Grey 
(See Cover) 


The memory of the true champion lives 
on for generations after the mathematics 
of his achievement have been forgotten. 
His epitaph is not the thin type of the 
record book or the chestful of blackened 
silver trophies. It is legend. The Champ is 
inevitably bested. His record is broken. 
He dies. Or he retires in paunchy unde- 
featedness into the musty interior of a 
bar & grill, a half-interest in an oil well 
or the edible greenness of a southern pas- 
ture. Faster, stronger, younger, flashier 
pretenders rewrite the record books. But 
then they recede into the mists and, as 
before, memory clutches at the same old 


lar. aristocratic racing colt who stands 
16.2 hands (5 ft. 6 in.) high and weighs 
an above-average 1,200 lbs. His name: 
Native Dancer. 

The Horse in the Living Room. Known 
to countless admirers as the Dancer, to 
track habitués as the Big Grey. and to a 
smaller group of intimates as the Big 
‘Orse. he is the Saturday matinee idol 
of several million TV viewers, many of 
whom have not seen a horse in the flesh 
since the milkman switched to a truck. 
His bearing. strength. speed and record 
suggest that there is not a horse now run- 
ning that can beat him. He has already 
matched the record of the great Man 
o’ War—a21 races, 20 victories—and he has 
more big races to run. When he lost the 
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NATIVE DANCER WINNING THE METROPOLITAN*® 
Call it flair, or class, or grace under pressure. 


names. “There,” says memory, “was a real 
champion.” 

No one has ever quite documented how 
or why the legend of a champion grows. 
The present has its pressagents as the past 
had its poets (Was Achilles really that 
good, or did Homer just make him seem 
so?), and the ballyhoo is plastered no 
more thickly around movie folk and poli- 
ticians than around the men and animals 
who compete with the elements, with the 
clock, with weight or age or strength or 
with each other, in the name of sport. But 
a true champion’s feats endure because of 
what the champion himself adds: an un- 
dying spirit of competition, an ability to 
inspire awe, a willingness to gamble on 
losing, the guts to lose and rise again, an 
elusive mixture of spirit and showman- 
ship. Whatever it is called—flair, class, 
style or what Hemingway once termed 
“grace under pressure—it is the quality 
that breeds sport legend. 

In the stable area of New York’s ele- 
gant Belmont Park—Stall No. 6, Barn 
No. 20—lives a champion who at the age 
of four already seems destined to be the 
hero of such a legend. He is a big, muscu- 
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1953 Kentucky Derby by a head, thou- 
sands turned from their TV screens in 
sorrow, a few in tears. Hundreds of peo- 
ple, old and young. have sent him letters 
and greeting cards. Little girls have organ- 
ized fan clubs in his name. 

He has captured the admiration of the 
racing world’s two indispensable castes, 
the expert horsemen and the two-buck 
bettors. Every time he goes, bettors by 
the thousands trust him to the extent of 
wagering $1 to win a measly s¢. A South 
American millionaire recently produced 
figures to prove that he could have added 
more to the family fortunes last year by 
betting Native Dancer to show (a mini- 
mum of 5% profit) than by investing in 
securities or playing the stock market. 
Among breeders, owners, trainers and 
jockeys, who devote their money and 
energy to other thoroughbreds for the 
express purpose of beating Native Dancer, 
there are those who half hope that they 
will not succeed, so great is their rever- 
ence for the horse. On the day of his most 
recent race, the Big Grey walked majes- 





* Second: Greentree Stables’ Straight Face, 
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tically into the paddock at the head of a 
parade of nine entries. Wealthy Horseman 
Jock Whitney. owner of the No. 2 choice 
in the betting. gazed admiringly not at his 
own Straight Face but at the Dancer. “KH 
any one beats him. I hope it’s my horse,” 
mused Whitney, “It’s strange, but I hope 
the Dancer wins.” 

The Sport of Kings & the People. Until 
time, the breaks, the handicapper’s lead 
weights, a bigger heart or better blood 
dethrone him, the Big Grey reigns as pop- 
ularly chosen monarch over a domain th t 
has grown into the nation’s biggest specta- 
tor sport. 

Last week, about 700,c00 Americans 
went to the races. In 1953 the turnout 
was 30 million in all. Around the calendar, 
rain or shine. there were 107 thoroughbred 
race tracks to go to—such huge showplace 
parks as Belmont, Hialeah and Santa 
Anita; such tradition-misted places as 
Kentucky's Churchill Downs, Maryland’s 
Pimlico or upstate New York's Saratoga; 
such concrete-and-asphalt betting recep- 
tacles as New York's Jamaica and Aque- 
duct; dozens of obscure little tracks that 
horsemen call “bull rings.” There were 
50.000 registered thoroughbreds, at least 
half of them in racing training, and 1,400 
tough, undersized and often brave little 
men to don the silks of 1,400 registered 
race-horse owners and ride the thorough- 
breds for money. 

Racing is a sport and a business built 
largely on an unstable compound of 
chance and judgment: 1) the monetary 
chance-plus-judgment of  race-betting, 
which last year drew some $2,064,572.984 
across parimutuel counters, and 2) Men- 
delian chance-plus-judgment, which gov- 
erns the horsemen’s old and _ insatiable 
yearning to breed a horse with more speed 
and more stamina than the last one. Out 
of the mating of these two lines come 
numberless thrills, frequent beauties, 
many sorrows and not a few ills of com- 
mercial horse racing. Racing lives in con- 
stant worry of the anti-betting moralizers 
and of the legislators who write the tax 
laws (currently. 26 state treasuries are 
taking an approximate $150 million-a- 
year cut of the annual betting handle). 

Why Is It Thrilling? It is no longer 
a rich man’s monopoly (although it is 
still dependent on wealthy men willing to 
invest in the breeding. training and racing 
of thoroughbreds). Its adherents are a 
mixed bag of rich and poor, high-, middle- 
and lowbrow: those who get their kicks 
from the beauty of the horse and the ex- 
citement of the race, those who look only 
at the tote board. those who find in the 
combination of these attractions all the 
attributes of a poker game, circus, picnic, 
athletic contest. suspense movie, as well 
as an escape from the lesser, daily race in 
office or factory. For those who do not see 
it at all, they have no argument, merely 
sympathy. 

“Who wants to argue about where a 
man should get his thrills?” philosophized 
one incorrigible. “To me, there is nothing 
like the thrill of taking in the beauty of 
the horses and the fruity figures of the 
tote board and combining them into a 
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Tue Dancer WorKING Out AT BELMONT (WATCHING AT LEFT: OWNER VANDERBILT) 
For richer, for poorer, for highbrow, for lowbrow, for love of money and love of beauty. 


certainty worth backing by $2, $5, maybe 
an occasional $10. The gate opens and 
they're off. You look with horror on your 
horse, running a slow last. And you say, 
“My God, they are only horses. Why, oh 
why, did I do it? Why did I trust him?’ 
And you look again, and there he comes 
zooming down the stretch, past every- 
thing in the block, and wins by a nose. 
Your judgment is vindicated!” 

Birth of a Champ. It is this happy 
mission of vindication to which the Big 
Grey appears to have dedicated his me- 
ticulously arranged life. The relevant his- 
tory of the Dancer begins with the man 
who owns him, handsome. easygoing Mul- 
timillionaire Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt. 
From his father, also named Alfred 
Gwynne (who went down with the Lu- 
sitania in 1915), the younger A, G. in- 
herited a fortune guessed by some to run 
as high as $20 million. “About $8,000,000 
will catch it,” Vanderbilt once corrected. 
From his mother, Mrs, Margaret Emer- 
son, daughter of the man who built 
Bromo-Seltzer into a fortune, he got as a 
birthday present a nice Maryland stable, 
Sagamore Farm, 17 miles northwest of 
Baltimore. Vanderbilt saw his first horse 
race at Pimlico at the age of ten; 15 years 
later he led a movement to modernize the 
old track, and became its president. At 
St. Paul's School he received daily in a 
plain brown wrapper the Daily Racing 
Form. Once, in 1929, he made profitable 
book among his schoolmates on the Ken- 
tucky Derby. 

Vanderbilt got his first big horse in 
1933—a tough, muscular stallion named 
Discovery, bought for $25,000 as a two- 
year-old. At four, Discovery proved to 
be one of the great weight-carrying handi- 
cap horses of all time. A lot of bad 
racing years followed (including three 
in which Vanderbilt distinguished him- 
self as a PT boat commander in the 
Pacific); as recently as 1948, the Vander- 
bilt stable was 28th on the owners’ list 
—a veritable St. Louis Brown’s finish. 
But then the Vanderbilt silks—cerise and 
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white—began to fly more jauntily. Dis- 
covery, at stud, had proved a fine pro- 
ducer, especially of brood mares. Van- 
derbilt hired an ex-all-America footballer 
(University of Kentucky) named Ralph 
Kercheval as manager of his 582-acre 
Maryland farm. He also took on a smart 
and modest young man named William 
C. (for Colin) Winfrey as the stable’s 
full-time trainer. Himself the stepson of 
a trainer, Winfrey grew up among the 
horse barns and race tracks. rode a few 
races before weight grounded him. Today 
he is considered one of the best in his 
meticulous, taciturn profession. Vander- 
bilt’s stable was top moneywinner of 
1953 ($987,306). 

One day in 1949, Kercheval and Van- 
derbilt decided to mate Geisha, a grey 
mare sired by Discovery (see pedigree 
chart). As sire, they settled on Polyne- 











Bert Morgan 


Jockey GUERIN 
You just can't explain it. 


sian, who had been a good middle- 
distance horse. The pedigree thus pro- 
jected showed, as the horsemen put it, 
more speed than stay. But it generally 
fitted in with Vanderbilt's breeding no- 
tions, which, put simply, are to breed 
“best to best.” (“For now,” says Vander- 
bilt, “I guess my formula is simply to 
breed to a Discovery mare.”) Geisha was 
sent to Kentucky for the breeding, and 
nearly twelve months later (he was al- 
most a month late) the foal was born. 

He had the black look that denotes a 
future grey.* In November 1951 he was 
turned over to the solicitous charge of 
Bill Winfrey. Sent out to California for 
training at Santa Anita, Native Dancer 
became a sensation before he ever raced. 
The early-morning clockers watched him 
run against three other yearlings, blinked 
and looked a second time at their watches: 
a quarter of a mile in 23 seconds, and he 
seemed hardly to try. Says Trainer Win- 
frey: “I knew we had a horse.” 

The Climb to Stardom. The Dancer 
came back East and ran his first race at 
Jamaica—a_five-furlong sprint—at 7-5 
odds. He won by 45 lengths without even 
plastering his alert, light grey ears down 
to his skull and stretching all-out. Said 
calm but pleased Owner Vanderbilt: 
“He'll do.” 

From that day on, the odds on Native 
Dancer have always been short—a bettor 
had to risk more than he could win. His 
record as a two-year-old was a magnifi- 
cent, munificent whoosh: nine races run, 











* Slightly less than 1% of approximately 50,000 
thoroughbred horses in the U.S. are greys, their 
urey genes traceable back in the thoroughbred 
books to one stallion known as Alcock Arabian 
or Mr. Pelham’s Grey Arab (circa 1650), In 
some racing circles, there is talk that greys are 
unlucky and poor stayers, but that has no foun- 
dation in the records. For a time, however, the 
grey line almost died out of racing. The line was 
resuscitated by a French grey named Le Sancy 
foaled in 1884. Le Sancy’s blood passed down to 
a powerful procreator named Roi Herode The 
Dancer's grey dam, Geisha, is a great-great 
granddaughter of Roi Herode. 
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nine races won. Seven of them were stake 
races. Earnings: $203.495, then an all- 
time high for a two-year-old. 

The experts, who are parsimonious with 
praise and perfectly capable of splitting a 
horsehair from four furlongs away on a 
misty day, began the first cautious forays 
into the possibility of the Big Grey’s 
greatness. There was talk about the horse’s 
ankles. They puffed out and, at the feel 
of an expert hand, showed some heat—a 
sign of trouble in the most fragile area 
of the thoroughbred’s anatomy. But the 
ankles responded to treatment. Otherwise, 
the big horse was just about perfect to the 
expert eye. “I simply can’t fault him,” 
says Winfrey. 

When the Dancer pranced onto the har- 
rowed dirt of Jamaica in April 1953 to 
bow in as a three-year-old, he was already 
a TV personality. His big grey frame was 
easy to find in the pack, and his hand- 
some. wiggly-eared grey profile was an 
increasingly familiar sight when the cam- 
eras focused on the winner's circles. He 
went off as 1-to-6 favorite for the season, 
took two big prep races with ease. Then 
came the most glamorous of all, the 














UNBREAKABLE 
Ran well 
in England. 


BLACK POLLY 
Mediocre racer, 
unproductive dam. 


SICKLE 
Famous sire,ran 
well in England 
BLUE GRASS 


Never raced, good 
brood mare. 


Kentucky Derby, the “Run for the Roses” 
at Churchill Downs. 

The Dancer was bumped badly on the 
first turn. The post-mortems suggest that 
he did not get the best ride from Jockey 
Eric Guerin. The Dancer made a tremen- 
dous, express-train move, and pulled in- 
side to the rail behind the front-running 
Dark Star. He was boxed in by a horse 
to his right and so Guerin had to pull up, 
swing him out and demand a big rush all 
over again. Once more, the Dancer surged 
in, pounded by Guerin all the way down 
the stretch. and almost caught Dark Star. 
He lost by a head. “In that last 100 
yards or so,” says Bill Winfrey. “he prob- 
ably ran the fastest he has ever run.” 
The Dancer’s groom, a devoted, venerable 
Maryland Negro named Lester Murray, 
insists that the Dancer was badly disturbed 
after that race by being led back to the 
stable without the accustomed halt at the 
winner's circle. 

For the rest of the three-year-old sea- 
son, the Dancer saw to it that the halt en 
route was not omitted. He took the other 
bright gemstones of the Triple Crown, the 
Preakness at a mile and three-sixteenths 





PHALARIS 
Great sire, top 
handicap winner. 
SELENE 

Fine dam, ran. 
best as 3-yr-old. 






























PRINCE PALATINE 
Good router, 
stake winner, 


HOUR GLASS IL 
Never raced, good 
brood mare. 
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Good producer, 
sire of Phaloris. 
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Fine English 
filly. 
























- POLYMELIAN 
Crock sprinter, 
English import. 


BLACK QUEEN 
Fair performer, 
good producer. 











POMPEY 
Top 2-yr-old, 
son of champions. 
BLACK MARIA 
Good performer, 
produced one foal. 
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POLYNESIAN 
Middle-distance stor, 
sire of stake winners, 
GEISHA 
Mediocre performer, 
daughter of champions, 










FAIR PLAY 
Great sire, father 
of Mano’ War, 


CICUTA 
Never raced, good 
brood mare. 
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Good distance 
runner. » { 


ARIADNE é LIGHT BRIGADE 
Never raced, Prominent sire, 
good brood mare, English import. 
ADRIENNE 

Never raced, good 
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MIYAKO 
A speedy and 
precocious 2yr-old. 


WHISK BROOM IL 
Won triple: Metro- 
olitan, Brooklyn, 
uburban C913). 


WONDER 
Never raced. 
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Never raced, producer 
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Top rocer, 
noted sire. 
LA GRISETTE 
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and the Belmont at a mile and a half, and 
just about every other three-year-old prize 
worth having east of the Mississippi. It 
proved that in, addition to speed, the 
Dancer had stamina; the greater the dis- 
tance, the better he seemed to go. But in 
September 1953 Trainer Winfrey detected 
some soreness in the Dancer's left fore- 
foot and a limp in his walk. It was a stone 
bruise. The Dancer was retired for the 
rest of the year. Tom Fool, a fabulous 
four-year-old, won New York's three big 
handicap races (the Metropolitan, Subur- 
ban and Brooklyn). Horsemen who had 
hoped to see Tom Fool and Native Danc- 
er in the same race were disappointed. 
Some insisted that Tom Fool would have 
won at a mile or less; some picked the 
Dancer under any circumstances. “Tom 
Fool was a big, tough marine. a smart 
s.o.b. who would give it all to win,” 
said one track veteran. “But the grey 
horse . . .” He paused. “He’s a genius, 
that’s all.” 

The Comeback. For seven months, 
while his hoof was healing, the Dancer 
frisked about the comfortable reaches of 
Sagamore Farm. Early this spring he was 
ready once more. 

Belmont’s Barn 20 is an equine Ritz- 
Carlton, decorated with bright splashes 
of Vanderbilt's cerise and white and run 
by a veteran drill sergeant of a foreman 
who has Vanderbilt's and Winfrey's man- 
date to buy whatever he needs to keep 
the race horses fit and happy. Stall 6 is 
the royal suite. The Dancer, afflicted with 
the typical thin skin of the grey, suffers 
from the heat and can’t stand flies, so 
there are fans to keep the air moving 
through the stall and an automatic fly- 
spraying system for the entire barn. 

When he went back into Stall 6 to 
resume his career, the Dancer was a 
noticeably different horse from the one 
of a year before. He had put on hardly 
any weight, but the 1,200 Ibs. had plainly 
hardened. The dark grey had begun to 
lighten around the flanks; the head was 
now more on the white side of grey than 
on the black (if he lives long enough, the 
Dancer will turn snow white). Standing, 
he had a massive, granite look—a sculp- 
tured masterpiece waiting for a pedestal. 
In his maturity, the hefty, muscular look 
that horsemen associate with sprinters had 
taken on some of the longer, stringier 
look associated with stayers. The result, 
remarked the Morning Telegraph’s Evan 
Shipman, is a sort of “intermediate con- 
formation” that may some day become 
fixed as “the American horse,” a kind 
versatile enough to win the big ones at 
both short and long distances. “The Danc- 
er,” said Bill Winfrey, “has grown from 
boy into man.” 

One weekday afternoon recently, Van- 
derbilt and Winfrey sent the Dancer out 
for his 1954 debut—a six-furlong sprint. 
He won it handily and. to the surprise of 
no one, was assigned the highest weight 
for his first. handicap race—the Metro- 
politan. A° pleasantly unswervable gen- 
tleman named John Blanks Campbell, 
veteran of 49 years at the tracks, en- 
joys the dictatorial power to estimate the 
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Groom Murray & FriEND 
They knows each other lak' a book. 


talents of horses at most of the big 
eastern race tracks and thereupon to gar- 
land each with an amount of weight 
theoretically calculated to make all the 
horses in a handicap race cross the finish 
line simultaneously. The idea for the 
Metropolitan was that Native Dancer 
should carry 130,* and the next closest 
horse—Straight Face—should carry 117. 
For Native Dancer, the idea was to win 
at that disadvantage. Whereupon the idea 
for Handicapper Campbell would be to put 
on more weight next time; and so on until 
the Dancer is beaten or retires. 

A Day at the Races. On the day of the 
race, dawn broke with the usual damp 
wind off Jamaica Bay. But nothing damp- 
ened the air of brisk efficiency at the 
track. The long green barns disgorged a 
morning-long stream of high-bred, high- 
headed horses. From the barns of the 
small-time owners and trainers they came 
in ones and twos. From the wealthier 
barns they came in “sets,” each horse 
mounted by an exercise boy tricked up in 
a sweater dyed bright with the owner’s 
colors. 

The gaping stands were empty, except 
for a handful of clockers who sit every 
morning like a band of peering overweight 
crows to collect data which may or may 
not tell something about how a given 
horse will do in a race. Hugging the rail, 
the horses that were really “working” 
(i.e., going all-out) drummed by, and the 
clockers shouted out cryptic fractions. 
Exercise boys hunched over the withers 
or, if they trusted the animals beneath 
them, stood high in the stirrups. A Cuban 
jockey sped by, crooning to his horse in 





# Distributed thus: Jockey Guerin, 113 Ibs.; 


equipment (saddle, girth and saddle cloth), 
4% Ibs.; flat lead weights in saddle-cloth slots, 
12% Ibs. 
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Spanish. A steeplechase jock eased past 
on a chestnut jumper. A skittish, short- 
backed filly began to act up, slogging at 
the bit and trying to turn back up the 
track. Her jockey cursed: “You crummy 
pig. You're going back to the bull rings.” 

In Barn 20, two sets of Vanderbilt 
horses had already returned from work- 
outs. They were led up a neat row of pep- 
permint-striped water pails. At each pail, 
a groom swabbed down a horse with a 
sponge of warm water. then covered him 
with a bright “cooler” (blanket). Then 
the “hot walkers” took over, for the lowly 
but necessary job of walking the work-hot 
horses for 30 minutes or an hour, until 
they have been gradually watered and 
cooled. For the Dancer, the day was just 
beginning: 

8 a.m. Old Les Murray waddles into 
Stall 6, trustfully sits on the straw directly 
beneath Native Dancer and begins wrap- 
ping training bandages around both fore 
ankles. Bill Winfrey, standing by and sip- 
ping coffee, does not intend to work the 
Dancer hard but merely to “blow him 
out”—let him run to clear his lungs and 
get his system unkinked for the after- 
noon’s business. Bernie Everson, the 
Dancer's regular exercise boy, mounts 
and, with Winfrey in the lead on a palo- 
mino pony, walks the Dancer slowly out 
to the big track. From the stands, the 
clockers can see a quarter of a mile away 
that the Big Grey is out for a gallop. An- 
other Vanderbilt horse, Find, jogs ahead 
and then breaks into a gallop. Everson 
follows with the Big Grey. “I got the 
Dancer,” cries one of the clockers, flicking 
the stem of his stopwatch. Effortlessly, 
the big legs stretch out, and the long grey 
frame glides past the white and gilt dis- 
tance poles. Twenty-four seconds later 
the Dancer coasts past the finish line, a 
nose ahead of Find and snorting only 








slightly from a brisk but hardly demand- 
ing 4 mile. 

8:10 a.m. Back in the barn, Les Mur- 
ray takes over again, to “do” his horse. 
Though given to rough playfulness that 
can easily hurt a man (he once blacked 
Winfrey's eye merely by lifting a knee 
while the trainer was inspecting his an- 
kle). the Dancer stands stone calm as the 
groom sponges off the sleek grey hide and 
gives the legs a liniment wash. “He knows 
me lak’ a book,” says Murray. “An’ I 
knows him. We gets along.” Mutters a 
visitor: “That guy sure has faith in that 
grey horse.” Now almost finished. Murray 
takes hold of the dark grey tail and pulls 
his 200-plus pounds to his feet. ““That’s 
how I stand up,” Murray laughs. The 
Dancer hardly moves a muscle. 

9:25 a.m. The official veterinarian ar- 
rives to make sure the grey horse’s lip 
tattoo matches the one listed for Native 
Dancer (F6888), takes his temperature 
(99.4) and pulse (34). 

9:50 a.m. The track blacksmith exam- 
ines the Dancer’s aluminum racing shoes 
(size 6, next to largest). replaces a few 
questionable nails. 

10:30 a.m. The Dancer whickers. 
“When he’s talkin’ like that, he wants his 
food,” says Murray. Two quarts of oats 
go into the cerise and white feed bucket. 
The Dancer is a “good doer,” i.e., a copi- 
ous eater—about ten quarts of grain and 
extras a day. As the horse eats, Murray 
begins to whistle. “This is how I make 
him make water,” he explains. 

11 a.m. The Dancer goes to sleep. For 
four hours, he snoozes in his stall, stand- 
ing head to corner, his rear legs slightly 
crossed. “He can tell every time when it’s 
a race day,” says Winfrey. “but it doesn’t 
bother him a bit. He’s the coolest horse 
I've ever seen.” 

3 p.m. Murray carefully braids the 


horse’s mane and tail, “jes’ for looks.” 
From the track comes the faint sound of 
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I used to make “cute 

the margin of my 
riding to work | 
it. Then one day 


commuter 

sketches in 
while 
call 


I'm a 
pencil 
newspaper 
Doodling they 


somebody left a Wall Street Journal on 
the seat next to me. I picked it up. I got 
so interested that I forgot to doodle. I 
found ideas I could use in my business 
I found an item that saved me some tax 
money. I’ve been reading The Journal 


ever since. The extra income it helped 





me earn in just one year adds up to 
slightly more than $3000. 

This story is typical. You will be sur 
prised at the many practical ways The 
Journal helps you in your business and 
personal life. If you think The Wall 
Street Journal is just for millionaires, 
you are wrong. It is a wonderful aid to 
salaried men making $7000 to $20,000 a 
vear. It is valuable to owners of small 
business concerns. It can be of priceless 
benefit to ambitious young men 

The Wall Street Journal has the larg | 
est staff of writers on business and fi | 
nance. It costs $20 a year, but in order 
to acquaint you with The Journal, we 
make this offer: You can get a Trial Sub- 
scription for 3 months for $6. Just send 
this ad with check for $6, Or tell us 
to bill you. Address: The Wall Street 
Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y 
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bugles, announcing that the horses for 
the fifth race are moving onto the track. 
The paddock is ready for the horses for 
the sixth, the Metropolitan. “And away 
we go!” says Trainer Winfrey. Encased in 
a pair of light blankets, led by Everson on 
a lead pony, the Dancer walks coolly 
through the shade to the paddock. 

3:40 p.m. In the jockeys’ room, the 
riders slip on their silks. Thin-faced Eric 
Guerin, the Cajun-born veteran who is 
about to ride the Dancer for the 20th 
time (in 21 races), still feels special about 
it. “You can try to tell someone how good 
it is, how strong he feels and what it’s like 
to ride him.” he says, “but you can’t; a 
guy's just got to ride him to know.” Jock- 
ey Jack Westrope, whose mount, Magic 
Lamp, is a 30-to-1 shot, says: “I’m not 
afraid of the grey horse.” Guerin looks at 
Westrope and walks out, unsmiling. 

3:45 p.m. In Stall 2 of the paddock 
Owner Vanderbilt and Trainer Winfrey 
talk casually with visitors. The tack is 
carried in, and as Winfrey pulls tight the 
cinch belt the Dancer rears. The 
but the horse, icy calm again in a 
moment, is saddled and led to the walking 
ring. Instructions to Guerin are simple: 
Ride him with confidence.” 

4:08 p.m. The bugle. A crowd of 39.000 


crowd 


gasps 


jamming the Belmont grounds waits 
expectantly as the nine horses stream 
around the track to the starting gate. The 


tote board shows tl 
the 
Dancer to win, place or show. 

4:19'2 p.m. The starting gate opens and 
spills a sudden glitter of color on the 
track. The Dancer alert fifth 
ilmost immediately drops back to eighth. 
Che crowd accepts it as just the Dancer's 
routine. Straight Face, in front from the 
gate gradually opens a lead. The great 
murmur of the crowd grows deeper. In the 
third quarter the Dancer, his head merely 
rising and falling to the other horses’ fre- 
bobbing. reaches the quarter pole 
in fifth place and seven lengths behind 
Straight Face. The crowd's 
into a half-angry, half-keening roar. 

4:2073 p.m. By the head of the stretch 
the Dancer has plainly beaten the seven 
others, but Straight Face is strong 
at least six lengths ahead. Jockey Guerin 
worried, and so is the crowd. His 
whip whacks the rump four 
times. Suddenly the grey rear legs slam 
out like locomotive drive shafts. the front 
another two feet long 


nat $ 243 had been 


it on the 





race. 63° of 


wagered on 


starts an 


netic 


sound swells 


going 


is now 
Dancer's 


legs seem to grow 
ind in a few space-gulping strides the 
Dancer catches Straight Face. As he draws 
rubs it in: perceptibly, the 
horse the huge stride and merely 
stretches his throbbing neck ahead. 
4:21M%2 p.m. The cameras click, the 
tote board flashes the red warning ‘“Pho- 
to,” but the roaring knows the 
result: another typical Dancer perform- 
ance of heartbreak first, and then glory. 
The treatment has taken only one minute 
354 seconds (only two-fifths short of 
the Belmont mile record set by Count 
Fleet carrying 14 lbs. less). To do it, the 
Dancer ran the last quarter in a striking 


ibreast, he 
slows 


crowd 





4 seconds or less. 








Tue ALFRED VANDERBILTS 


The challenge plucks at the wi 


4:30 p.m. The crowd. as well as train- 
er, jockey and owner, are still shaken by 
the Big Grey’s mercilessly teasing per- 
formance. “I wanted to start moving up 
at the half-mile pole,” says relieved Jock- 
ey Guerin, “but the horse just wouldn't 
move then. Was I scared? You're damned 
right. right down to 50 yards away. I rode 
him with confidence all right” 
ages a sickly grin—‘“but 
betrayed me. 





he man- 
he damn 
The Dancer merely gulps 
a few big gulps of air, gives his customary 


near 


fine TV performance in the winner's cir- 
cle. and saunters down the shady half 
mile to Barn Millionaire Vanderbilt 
collects another $28,300 in prize money, 


making it a total of $781.970 to date for 


the Dancer. The Dancer gets a meal of 
some oats, bran, carrots and flaxseed. and 
the usual victory greeting from Lester 
Murray: “Come on, you big bum, and 


I'll do you nice.” 

The Challenge Ahead. As usual. the 
Dancer had won by racing only as hard < 
he pleased, and in his own way. He had 
still not shown how fast he can really run 
if pressed or cajoled into it. In his 21 
races, he has equaled only one world’s 





record (64 furlongs on the straightaway in 
1:142). Yet there was not-a horseman 
around last week who dared risk his repu- 
tation by insisting that the Dancer could 
not, if he wanted to, write new times into 
the record. The Metropolitan proved that 
the Dancer could take 
a distance that is not his best 


on crack horses at 


give them 





ample weight, and beat them. “Every 
time he goes out and races that way, 
there danger for him,” said a nerve- 
racked Dancer lover last week. “But 
that’s one of the things that make him 
so exciting. 

This week the Dancer alarmed his 


1 his 





fans when he developed a 
sign of a bruise” on 

ipparently during 
pulled ot to 





owner ar 
“slight right 
His 


his 
training. 
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forefoot 
were 





shoes 
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| of 24 games over the 





rest. If all goes well, the Big Grey will 
try to do it again over 
(14 miles) with as much or more of a 
weight spread in the $50,000 Memorial 
Day Suburban Handicap. After that 
Alfred Vanderbilt can cael to race the 
horse under a whopping impost 
sibly in the 140-lb. area) in the 
lyn Handicap, or take him West. 

Vanderbilt would really like to do nei- 
ther. He wants to try something else— 
take his horse to England, where Vander- 
bilt was born, and prove the Dan 
just a U.S. but a world champion. 

He has already entered the horse for 
the King George VI and Queen Elizalt 


beth 
Stakes, a one-and-a-half-mile race at As- 
cot in July 


a longer distance 


( pos- 


Brook- 


cer not 






which would mix the Dancer 
with the best on the other side of the 
Atlantic. At Ascot, the Dancer would 
have to race clockwise instead of counter- 
clockwise, on turf instead of dirt, on a 
course that runs irregularly instead of on 
a neat, flat oval. The last bend of Ascot’s 
“old mile” rises more than 4o feet in 
three furlongs. To run the course’s ups & 
downs, a horse must be able to accelerate 
slow down, accelerate on demand. Next 
week, Owner Vanderbilt and Trainer Win- 


frey plan to fly to Britain to case Ascot 
for themselves. One of the toughest 
problems: should Jockey Guerin, who h 





never ridden the kind of race required by 
English tracks, ride the Big Grey? It 
would all be difficult and challenging. 
Ihe challenge plucks at the will of 
Owner Vanderbilt. It piques the imagina- 
tion of those who see in the Dancer the 
qualities of true thoroughbred greatness. 
They can visualize the power-burst finish 
uphill and all—and the proud, nostril- 
flaring stand in a foreign winner's circle. 
Whether the vision proves right or not 
memory is likely to treasure the 





Big Grey. 


There,” they will say someday, “there 
was a real champion.” 

Scoreboard 

@ At Maryland’s Pimlico track, Hasty 


Road, a front runner all the way 
favored (g-10) Correlation by a neck in 
the $140,150 Preakness Stakes 


nipped 


second 


event in racing’s triple crown for three- 
year-olds. 
In Los Angeles, Shotputter Parry 





O’Brien, who cracked the 60-ft. barrier 
fortnight ago, broke his own record (by 
4 in.) with another record heave of 60 ft. 
53 in. He is now aiming at 62 ft. Another 
world record was set at the Coliseum re- 
lays when the Fordham University quar- 
tet of Terry Foley, Frank Tarsney, Bill 
Persichetty and Tom Courtney ran the 
two-mile relay in 7:27.3. Old (1952) rec- 
ord: 7:29.2. 

@ In New York, Philadelphia’s Joey Giar- 
dello, top-ranked middleweight taking 
dead aim on Champion Bobo Olson’s title, 
misfired and lost a unanimous ten- rou ind 
decision to France’s Pierre La i 
4-1 underdog. 

@ In Cleveland, the Indians, beating Bal- 
timore in a doubleheader this week, k 
their winning streak alive at eleven 
straight, kept their American League lead 
Chicago White Sox. 
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Do U.S. businessmen work too hard ? 


JOU KNOW how your wife would answer 
that. Maybe your doctor, too. 

But chances are, what gets you about being 
foo busy is that you just don’t have time 
to think. 
If businessmen did have time to stand 
back, mentally, and get a little perspec- 
tive on their firms, it’s a sure bet that 70% 
of them wouldn’t be entrusting the records 
hey must have to stay in business to “in- 
cinerator™ safes! 
What's an “incinerator” safe? Take a look 
in your office. If your safe doesn’t bear the 
independent Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., label, you've got one. It'll very likely 


cremate 


your records if fire ever starts. 
And don’t think this danger is any less 


located in a 


you're 


because fireproof 





building. These buildings just wa/ 


Make them hotter. 


Fire insurance? It’s fine, 


don’t count on collecting, fully, unless you 


can supply “‘proof-of-loss’’ within 60 days 


—which takes records, you know. 


Don't minimize this danger! 
It's ruinous! 


Out of every 100 firms 
records in a fire 


rest struggle for years to recover. 


of course. But 


43 never reopen. And the 






in fires. You could be one of the American firms 
now in danger, without even knowing it. 
Mosler FIRE 
Find out your “DAN- 


and get the protection it calls . 


Check now! Get a fr 
“DANGERater.’ 
GERat ad 


for. But don’t trust anything less than the 





best. Mosler is recognized as the leader in 


protecuion features, styling, value. Con- 





phone directory for the 
r dealer in your city. He has a full 
line of Mosler Record Safes. See Aim. Or 


mail coupon for “DANGERatr,” today! 


sult classified tel 


lose their Mosle 


IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 


“MJ ] Ss f Zo Clif 
OoOSier sale °°... 


World's largest builders of safes and bank raulls 
at Fort Knozr and the famous bank vaults thal withstood the Alomi 


FREE! FIRE "DANGERater” 
Tells 


much protection your vit 


in 30 seconds how 
l 
records need. Easy to use. Ac- 
curat Authentic Jased on 
experience with thousands of 
fires. Figures in over a dozen 
vital factors about your busi- 
ness. Mail coupon for your 
Free “DANGERater 
No obligation. ~ 








now, 





«+» Mosler built the L 


S. Gold Storage Vaults 


Bomb al Hiroshima 
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Wricut’s DEsIGN FOR PHILADELPHIA SYNAGOGUE 
For a supreme moment, beauty and reverence. 


Promised Hosanna 


The Jewish people have built their 
places of worship all over the world, but 
never have they produced architectural 
monuments to rival those of other faiths. 
This week, in the year commemorating 
the arrival of the first group of Jewish 
families in America 300 years ago,* the 
Beth Sholom Congregation in Philadel- 
phia announced that U.S. Judaism was 
hoping to close the gap. It had commis- 
sioned Architect Frank Lloyd Wright to 
design a synagogue which would “wed the 
American spirit to the ancient spirit of 
Israel.” 

Wright's synagogue began as a gleam in 
the pastoral eye of Mortimer J. Cohen, 
rabbi of the Beth Sholom Congregation. 


* When 23 Jews fled persecution in Brazil, 
came to Manhattan. The first U.S. synagogue 
went up in 1730 in lower Manhattan; the oldest 
still in existence is the Jeshuat Israel Synagogue 
in Newport, R.1., built in 1763. 


Rabbi Cohen took his ideas on what a 
modern synagogue should be to Wright, 
asked him to design the temple. Wright, 
the son of a Unitarian minister, was in- 
trigued with the challenge. After working 
out the design in his studio in Arizona, he 
delivered his plans to Rabbi Cohen. 
Taking the theme of Mt. Sinai, where 
God gave Moses the two stone tables con- 
taining the Ten Commandments, Wright 
projected a huge (175 ft. wide by roo ft. 
tall) pyramidal structure in the form of 
a distorted hexagon. The main auditorium 
will seat 1,200. Dominating the interior 
will be a 4o-ft.-high ark of the covenant, 
faced with colored glass to symbolize the 
burning bush that was not consumed. The 
pulpit will be in the center, a return to the 
custom of ancient times, which empha- 
sized what Rabbi Cohen calls “the demo- 
cratic relationship between the religious 
leader and the congregation.” The exte- 
rior will be double-walled—blue-tinted 
plastic under white-wired glass. A copper 


cap covering the pyramid will proclaim in 
large Hebrew letters: “I am the Lord 
thy God.” Rabbi Cohen hopes to break 
ground for the $750,000 synagogue in 
Philadelphia’s suburban Elkins Park next 
fall. 

Transmitting his plans to the Philadel- 
phia congregation, Wright wrote: “Here- 
with the promised hosanna—a temple that 
is truly a religious tribute to the living 
God . . . Here you have a coherent state- 
ment of worship. I hope it pleases you 
and your people.” Replied Rabbi Cohen: 
“You have taken the supreme moment 
of Jewish history and experience—the 
revelation of God to Israel through Moses 
at Mt. Sinai—and you have translated 
that moment with all it signifies into a 
design of beauty and reverence.” 


Whither Away 


One sure way to start an argument in 
artistic circles is to try to define the 
course of contemporary American paint- 
ing. Sometimes it seems headed for new 
heights, sometimes for dead-end crashes. 
It ranges between the two extremes of 
realism: 1) making paint look as much as 
possible like something else, and 2) let- 
ting it look like just paint. It makes some 
people mad and others glad, on alter- 
nate days. A good example of what the 
shouting is about can be seen this week at 
Manhattan’s Guggenheim Museum, where 
Director James Johnson Sweeney has as- 
sembled an exhibition of 54 paintings en- 
titled “Younger American Painters.” 

Director Sweeney, who toured the coun- 
try to make his selections in person, fa- 
vors abstract art, and the scattering of 
representational pictures in his exhibition 
looks almost as out of place as dogs at a 
flower show. But Sweeney carefully points 
out that the exhibition is not meant to 
be a cross section or to indicate a trend. 

Jackstraws in the Sky. Sweeney does 
suggest that U.S. painters are less con- 
scious of tradition than the European and 
are apt to experiment more. He finds a 
surprising degree of Oriental influence in 
American art and a lot of new life among 
the West Coast painters. A stand-out 


?;UBLIC FAVORITES (39) 





EAN-BAPTISTE CAMILLE CoroT was 
one of the most puzzling painters of 


French predecessors in Rome—Poussin and Claude Lorrain— 
by redoing their favorite scenes in a less theatrical manner. 
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the roth century. His studio pictures 
could be weak, dull and sickly sweet; 
his paintings direct from nature were 
often as pure and clear as a thrush’s 
song. An example of Corot at his best 
is his Blonde Gasconne (opposite), 
the public favorite at the Smith Col- 
lege Museum of Art. In this simple 
picture the pearly atmosphere is con- 
veyed as only Corot could, and the 
girl seems almost a condensation of 
the cool sea air. She is an unforgettable 
presence, melancholy and mysterious as a peasant Mona Lisa. 

Corot started off strong. He was blessed with deep feeling 
for nature, instinctive taste and a large allowance from his 
family. At 29 he went to Italy and immediately started paint- 
ing the best landscapes of his career. He outdid even his great 


54 


Corot 


But after Corot’s return to Paris, lesser men kept urging him 
to paint big, neo-classical scenes stuffed with the literary al- 
lusions then popular. Amiability was perhaps Corot’s greatest 
fault as an artist. In time he gave in, gained critical success 
with such pictures, then proceeded to make a popular and 
financial success with watered-down studio versions of his land- 
scapes. From his late gos until his death at 78, Corot painted 
thousands of such cobwebby canvases to fill a vast and continu- 
ing demand. Only now and then, as with the Blonde Gasconne, 
did he rise again to the heights of his intransigent youth. 

Corot gave a large part of his earnings to other artists. He 
generally thought his friends better painters than himself, 
His own work he described as “little music.” The phrase is 
not simply humble; it has the distinction of accuracy. But 
when it flowed pure, Corot’s “little music” surpassed that of 
his greatest contemporaries. Neither the lyre of Ingres nor the 
trumpet of Delacroix is so haunting as Corot’s pastoral pipes. 
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Great Ideas of Western Man...ONE OF A SERIES 





Edmund Burke on the People’s Liberty 


Pa ae 





The people never give up their liberties 





but under some delusion 





(Speech in Buckinghamshire, 1784) 


Se, 
Container Corporation of America C la 





illustration of all three points is Morris 
Graves’s monochromatic Young Gander 
Ready for Flight. Seattle’s Graves goes 
his own experimental way (Tre, March 
15, 1948), but he is obviously more in- 
debted to Oriental art than to the Euro- 
pean. San Francisco’s Ralph Du Casse, 
who also draws inspiration from the Far 
East, contributed one of the strongest 
pictures in the show: an edgy abstraction 
that appears to superimpose Chinese cal- 
ligraphy on shattered glass. Brooklyn’s 
Adolph Gottlieb batted out one of the 
best abstractions of his career for the 
home team. Whether it represents jack- 
straws twirling in the evening sky or 
dumbbells flying at Jacobs Beach is not 
made clear by the title: W. 

Any exhibition of a crowd of contem- 
porary artists is bound to include some 
lemons, and a few canvases at the Gug- 
genheim look not so much painted as 





' lips C tic ngton, D.C, 
Graves's “YounG GANDER” 


The twain did meet. 


© Wast 


beaten with muddy sticks. A contrasting- 
ly pristine nothing is Two Circles, by the 
art director for Condé Nast magazines, 
Alexander Liberman. Consisting simply of 
two shiny black disks on a white panel, it 
is as chic as two black eyes have become 
in café society. P 

Hats in the Air. Manhattan critics di- 
vided sharply on the show. The Herald 
Tribune’s Emily Genauer found it “all 
really very good-looking, but it’s still so 
uninteresting.” Art News’s twinkly old 
Henry McBride, who has been reviewing 
for more than 4o years, flung his hat in 
the air. The show proves, said McBride, 
‘that this country of ours does seem to 
be really going along at last on its own 
power, with so few and such slight refer- 
ences to European painting that they may 
be discounted at the start.” 

Others were less quick to decide the 
overall value of the exhibition. Perhaps 
Sweeney's selections were too personal to 
answer any major questions about the 
present and future of American art, but 
they raised plenty. 
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“Put an American Express Travelers Cheque 
on my chest so I'll be acceptable everywhere!” 


You'll never be stuck if your travel cash is protected 
by American Express Travelers Cheques. Instantly 
accepted everywhere with no questions asked. As 
spendable as cash — they’re a whole lot safer because 
if lost or stolen, you get a quick refund. Buy American 
Express Travelers Cheques at any BANK, at Railway 
Express, Western Union offices. Always be sure to ask 
for them by name! Only 75¢ per $100. 
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New Name in the Book 

Giuseppe Sarto was a poor boy. His 
father earned s50¢ a day as municipal 
messenger and janitor for the Italian town 
of Riese, near Venice, and his mother 
made clothes for the local farmers and 
laborers. When Giuseppe walked the four 
miles to secondary school and back each 
day he used to take off his shoes and carry 
them to save the leather. 

Giuseppe Sarto became assistant parish 
priest at Tombolo, and he was still poor; 
in all his nine years there he was never 
able to buy a full set of vestments. Each 
evening, after the parish work was done, 
he would study until midnight or later, 
then rise at 4 to ring the church bells and 
open the church door because the sacris- 
tan was old and easily tired. 

When he became a full-fledged parish 
priest at Salzano he gave away so much 
to the poor that his clerical ring was often 
in the pawnshop. At the end of his nine 
years there his devoted parishioners wrote 
a poem for him that went: “He came in 
garments that were torn, he left without 
a shirt.” 

Rise of a Country Priest. The Bishop 
of Treviso surprised everyone and irri- 
tated some by making young Don Sarto a 
canon—a post hitherto held exclusively by 
noblemen. In his first speech before the 
Treviso seminary as its spiritual instruc- 
tor he said: “I am no professor, just a 
country priest, whom God has most unac- 
countably brought among you. Remember 
that study and knowledge and science, ex- 
cellent things in themselves, are perverted 
if they become objects of pride.” 

Giuseppe Sarto became Bishop of Man- 
tua, then Cardinal Patriarch of Venice. 
He was still poor, still giving away his few 
belongings and launching quixotic business 
ventures to help his flock. To one visitor 
he complained that a gold watch he had 
been given was engraved with the patri- 





archal arms and therefore could not be 
pawned. When Pope Leo XIII died in 
1903 and Cardinal Sarto had to go to 
Rome for the conclave, he did not have 
enough money for the railroad fare and 
the Catholic bank in Venice refused to 
lend it to him. He got his loan from a 
Jewish friend and bought a round-trip 
ticket to save money. 

It was a one-way trip. When after sev- 
eral days of balloting it became obvious 
that he was going to be elected Pope, he 
fled in consternation from his fellow car- 
dinals. Msgr. Merry del Val, later his 
Secretary of State, found him in the Paul- 
ine Chapel on his knees, his head buried 
in his hands. “Monsignor, you can_per- 
suade them. Tell them not to vote for 
me,” Sarto pleaded. When the commander 
of the Noble Guard went to take his first 
orders, the new Pope offered him a chair 
with his own hands. When the commander 
protested, the Pope said sadly: “It was 
nice to carry chairs for people. Now it’s 
the end of all that.” 

His Mark on the Church. Pius X was 
one of the strongest Popes since the Ren- 
aissance. He left his mark on the theology 
of the church by cracking down hard on 
“modernists,” who meant to water down 
the traditional faith of the church to 
make it conform to prevailing scientific 
and rationalist concepts. He left his mark 
on modern liturgy by stimulating a re- 
turn to Gregorian chant. He deeply in- 
fluenced contemporary Catholic life by 
calling for frequent communion and for 
the early communion of children, by de- 
veloping the laymen’s movement known 
as Catholic Action. 

Cardinal Mercier of Belgium once said: 
“Tf in the days of Luther and Calvin the 
church had possessed a Pope of the temper 
of Pius, would Protestantism have suc- 
ceeded in getting a third of Europe to 
break loose from Rome?” 

Giuseppe Sarto died at the age of 79 in 


International 


Pius X on HIs DEATHBED 
From poverty, charity and strength. 
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August 1914, broken-hearted over the 
World War, which had just begun. 

This week, after a “process” lasting 
only 31 years, Giuseppe Sarto becomes 
the 4,394th known saint in the Roman 
Catholic calendar, the first Pope in 242 
years to be canonized (the last: Pius V). 
It will be one of the most impressive 
Vatican occasions in years: though only 
recently recovered from serious illness, 
Pope Pius XII plans to officiate. Provision 
has been made for some 500,000 specta- 
tors in St. Peter's Square. From all over 
the world they have come to hear Pius 
XII (who knew Sarto well) proclaim the 
words of canonization (in Latin) 

“To the honor of the most Holy Trini- 
ty and for the exaltation of the Catholic 
faith and for the increase of the Christian 
religion, through the authority of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of the blessed Apostles 
Peter and Paul and through our own 
authority ... we decree and define as saint 
the Blessed Pius X and order his name to 
be written in the books of saints.” 


The Side of the Serpent 


Scientists, once so sure that they were 
leading mankind out of religious darkness, 
do not stress the point these days, and 
churchmen are speaking out quite boldly 
again about such old-fashioned concepts 
as Original Sin and the Last Judgment. 
Last week a prominent scientist did his 
best to answer back, 

Before the Royal Society of New Zea- 
land's Eighth Science Congress, Austra- 
lia’s top atomic physicist, Marcus Lau- 
rence Oliphant, attacked recent statements 
by Pope Pius XII and Labor Leader 
Clement R. Attlee citing the misuse of 
science as a menace to the world. Scientist 
Oliphant implied that the world’s sorry 
state is the fault of the churches for not 
doing their job better. “I can find no evi- 
dence whatever.” he said, “that the moral- 
ity of mankind has improved over the 
5,000 years or so of recorded history.” 

In the Garden of Eden incident, more- 
over, Professor Oliphant gladly ranged 
himself on the side of the Serpent. “We 
are told that ... Adam and Eve were 
driven from the Garden of Eden because 
they disobeyed the law and ate of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. It seems 
strange to me that the exercise of the 
greatest faculty with which man has been 
endowed should ever have been regarded 
asasin. . . By a deliberate act, probably 
the greatest step he ever took, [Man] 
chose to seek knowledge, thereby setting 
himself apart from all living things and 
ensuring his ultimate dominion over the 
earth. What is called the Fall of Man 
should be known as the Ascent of Man.” 


34,586 Decisions 


“The Spirit of God is moving across 
Great Britain,” said Billy Graham last 
week. On a raw afternoon of wind and 
rain (the kind of weather. Billy told the 
crowds, that would have emptied a U.S. 
stadium), he wound up his three-month 
campaign with two open-air meetings. At 
London’s White City Stadium 67.000 
came to hear him, and at Wembley, a 
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Mydon LIFE 
BILLy GRAHAM IN LoNDON 
Harpoons and bowed heac 





few hours later, about 120,000 turned 
out—more than had come there to the 
1948 Olympic games. When Evangelist 
Graham called on them to step forward 
and “receive Christ as your Lord and 


Master and Saviour,” 2,038 surged out of 


their seats at White City and 2,022 at 
Wembley, making the day’s total of 
4,060 “decisions.” 


The Cutting Edge. During his British 
campaign, 1,761,000* had come to hear 
him (many of them repeaters) and 34,- 
586 had been stirred to forward 
and give their names for later follow-up 
with their own What 
the long-term effect will be on England's 
anemic spiritual life will take time to 
appraise. but ministers who get about the 
country already report a heavy increase 
in church attendance and collections. And 
the clergy of England, at first skeptical 
about Evangelist Graham, are now warm- 


come 


sessions ministers. 





ly grateful: last week of them 
gathered at Westminster for a farewell 
lunch to Graham. After the Wembley 


meeting, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
himself pronounced the benediction. 

The biggest change in attitude occurred 
among the press. Graham’s first press con- 
ference in Britain was lively with verbal 
harpoons and loaded (Tre, 
March 8), but last conference 
ended with a benediction and bowed heads. 


"We Live & Learn.” 


questions 
week s 


rhe newspapers 








that had scoffed at the “hot gospeller” 
from the U.S. now wrote editorials of 
warm praise. Even the Daily Mirror’s 
* Not counting some 112,000 who have heard 

h ak at special meetings, or an esti- 
mated o throu Britain who have 
listened to him over leased telephone lines in 


their own churches and town halls. 
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sharp-tongued columnist, “Cassandra” 
(William Connor), devoted more than a 
page to his second thoughts on the man 
he had called a “Hollywood version of 
John the Baptist.” 

“I think,” he wrote, “that he is a good 
man. I think that he is also a simple man. 
And goodness and simplicity are a couple 
of tough customers . . . In this country, 
battered and squeezed as no victorious 
nation has ever been before and disillu- 
sioned almost beyond endurance, he has 
been welcomed with an exuberance that 
almost makes us blush behind our precious 
Anglo-Saxon reserve. I never thought that 
friendliness had such a sharp cutting edge. 
I never thought that simplicity could 
cudgel us so damned hard. We live and 
learn.” 

Twelve pounds lighter than he was last 
March, Evangelist Graham is off next 
month on a fortnight’s tour of other Euro- 
pean countries, with meetings (through 
interpreters) scheduled in Helsinki, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Diissel- 
dorf, Berlin and Paris. Churches in Glas- 
gow, Birmingham and London have in- 
vited him to come back to Britain next 
year for another campaign, and he prob- 
ably will. 

“Meanwhile,” says Billy Graham, “God 
is expecting great things from Britain.” 


Words & Works 


@ The 166th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (north- 
ern) voted unanimous approval of a plan 
to unite its 2,581,580-member denomina- 
tion with two other U.S. Presbyterian 
groups—the 718,791-member Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S. (southern) and 
the 222,201-member United Presbyte- 
rian Church of North America. Next steps 
in the merger: approval by two-thirds of 
the U.S.A. Presbyterians’ 257 regional 
presbyteries, similar approval by the Gen- 
eral Assemblies and presbyteries of the 
other two denominations. 

@ The Long Run Association of Baptists 
(120 Baptist churches and missions near 
Louisville, Ky.) announced that it was 
having an enthusiastic response to its 
sponsorship of major-league baseball 
game broadcasts over Louisville Station 
WGRC. Sample commercial: “How about 
joining the Lord’s team and playing the 
game of life as it should be played?” 

@ Methodist Layman Everett Mills Hos- 
man, who has been training church ushers 
for about ten years, told an interdenomi- 
national church ushers in 
Memphis. Tenn. that “ushers can louse up 
the service or make it more worshipful.” 
No good usher, said Hosman 
after-shave lotion, wets his thumb when 
handing out bulletins. or a lady 
around the waist or by the arm in showing 
her to her pew. Expert Hosman’s advice 
on how to get people to sit up front: don’t 
give out the bulletin right away. but use 
it as “bait” to lure back-pew addicts down 
the aisle. Added Hosman: “Ushering is 
not a job for women.” Reasons: their high 
heels slow them down; they can’t open 
and close windows quietly. or carry out 
hefty brethren who become ill. 
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MEDICINE 





Doctors on Strike 

With 4,000 registered physicians for 
1,500,000 people, Israel is the world’s 
most intensively doctored nation. But last 
week more than half its physicians were 
idle, most of its clinics were shut down, 
and only emergency cases could get med- 
ical care. What had happened was that 
2,200 doctors* had gone on a three-day 
strike for higher pay. 

Their complaints: in most countries a 
physician makes five to nine times as 
much as a manual worker, but in Israel he 
is lucky if he makes half as much again. 
Many a hospital cook with a big family 
takes home a fatter pay envelope than the 
chief of the medical staff (380 Israeli 
pounds, or $292, after 25 years’ service). 
In Israel's controlled economy, wage 
boosts for the doctors would mean an- 
other round of wage increases (the last 
were granted in 1952) for all professional 
people in government employ. The gov- 
ernment, scared of a spiraling inflation, 
flatly refused the doctors’ latest demands. 

Public and press, nurtured in the tra- 
dition that “doctors don't strike.” were 
shocked. Said the Socialist daily Davar: 
“The doctors’ action is unprecedented and 
conilicts with all ethical principles of the 
medical profession.” And nobody jumped 
harder on them than Histradrut, the high 
temple of militant trade unionism. It 
suspended the doctors’ trade-union mem- 
bership and summoned them before its 
court of honor for breach of discipline. 
At week’s end the doctors were chipping 
ten pounds apiece into a defense fund and 
girding themselves for a do-or-die strike 
scheduled for June 1. 


TB: Then & Now 


When too physicians, nurses and 
public-health workers met in Atlantic 
City, N.J. half a century ago to found 
the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
“white plague” was the No. 1 cause of 
death in the U.S. Each year it killed 188 
out of every 100,000 people. Though 
Robert Koch had isolated the bacillus, 
little was known about how it infected 
mankind, or why the disease pursued 
such various courses. There was no vac- 
cination against it and no drug treatment; 
X rays for diagnosis were still primitive, 
and medical thinking was full of super- 
stitions about “hereditary taint.” The cure 
consisted of raw eggs, milk and dry 
mountain air. 

Last week, as 3,000 delegates (among 
them, half a dozen of the founders) 
gathered in Atlantic City for the soth 
anniversary meeting of the N.T.A.. the 
TB picture seemed radically different. The 
disease has slid from first to ninth place 
among causes of U.S. deaths, and the rate 
has dropped to 16 per 100,000. There is 
a vaccine, BCG (Bacillus of Calmette 





* All on salary: 400 employed by the govern- 
ment, 1,500 by the trade unions’ Kupat Holim 
(sick fund), 300 by Hadassah. 
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and Guérin), which is fairly effective 
under some conditions. There are at least 
three wonder drugs—isoniazid, streptomy- 
cin & PAS—which can arrest a majority 
of TB infections. if not cure them. And 
with the aid of these drugs, daring surgery 
can save many patients. 

No Back Pats. Much of this progress 
is due to the activities of the N.T.A., 
the first national organization in which 
doctors and laymen combined to fight a 
single disease, and to its 3,000 local chap- 
ters and two affiliates, the American Tru- 
deau Society (for physicians) and the 
National Conference of Tuberculosis 
Workers. Supported by sales of Christmas 
seals ($23 million worth last year), they 





Fred Stein 
BACTERIOLOGIST DuBos 
Success can be dangerous. 


have spread the gospel that TB is, in the 
main, a preventable disease, that no effort 
should be spared to detect it early, and 
that treatment must be prompt. But last 
week's conferees were in no mood to write 
off the job as done. 

Paradoxically, past successes have left 
the TB fighter a more difficult task for 
the future. Replacing widespread fear of 
the disease today are signs of a dan- 
gerous public complacency. Each year 
TB still takes 25,000 lives and strikes 
110,000 fresh U.S. victims. For an es- 
timated 400,000 who have the disease in 
active form, the annual cost is at least 
$600 million. 

Many Unknowns. Researchers reported 
many promising new things for the con- 
tinuing fight against TB: a drug which 
is related to isoniazid, and looks just as 
good; a powdered extract of bacilli to 
make a vaccine which compares with 
BCG; better understanding of the need 
for vitamins A and C in treating patients. 
But the dominant tone of the meetings 
was a harshly realistic note sounded by 


the Rockefeller Institute’s famed Bac- 
teriologist René Jules Dubos. 

To his mind, it is of utmost importance 
to learn more about the fundamentals; 
how tuberculosis gets its start, and the 
factors which determine whether the vic- 
tim will have a mild infection or “gallop- 
ing consumption.” Too little is still known, 
he complains, of the life processes of the 
bacillus or the mechanics of its virulence. 
And, amid its obvious ravages, no man 
can say why so many people enjoy a 
high degree of natural immunity to its 
invasion. 

Says he: “The study of tuberculosis 
+++ now lags several decades behind 
that of many other human infections.” 


Soul for Dinner 

Candlelight. flowers and wine at meal- 
time are good for the stomach as well as 
the soul. Aside from their esthetic value, 
they lead to proper eating habits and good 
digestion, reported Chicago Physiologist 


Frederic Theodore Jung in Today’s 
Health. 
Mealtimes should be pleasant and 


should not be “misused for the reporting 
of symptoms, the airing of grievances or 
the transaction of disagreeable business,” 
wrote Dr. Jung. “Physiologists have 
[measured] the increase in the rate of 
secretion of saliva when food is being en- 
joyed, and have been able to show that 
the secretion of digestive juices in the 
stomach is affected in the same way. It 
pays to have an atmosphere of security 
and quiet at mealtime. Contentment fa- 
vors normal digestion . . . Sometimes, it 
is better to eat alone in peace than to sit 
where one must listen to the complaints 
of dyspeptics about their food.” 


Capsules 

@ After a panel of chest surgeons and 
physicians in Atlantic City, N.J. had 
reached substantial agreement that there 
is some connection between heavy ciga- 
rette smoking and lung cancer, Boston's 
Dr. Richard Overholt asked whether any 
of the doctors was so convinced that he 
was ready to swear off smoking. Not a 
hand was raised. 

@ When Wayne Sturdevant, 32, was shot 
during an argument, the bullet lodged in 
a heart cavity. As a surgeon at Seattle's 
Swedish Hospital was removing it, the 
bullet slipped from his forceps and trav- 
eled down a large vein, against the blood 
flow, into the abdomen. So the surgeons 
sewed up the heart and chest, and within 
20 minutes, opened the abdomen. This 
time they got the bullet. Sturdevant was 
making a good recovery last week from 
the shooting and both operations. 

@ As the triple-threat leaves of poison 
ivy sprouted furiously over most of the 
U.S., Ayerst Laboratories began distribut- 
ing a protective cream, Kerodex, which 
has saved gangs of railroad section work- 
ers from the itch. For both prevention 
and treatment of ivy poisoning, the Na- 
tional Lead Co. was boosting Zotox, in 
which an oxide of the wonder metal zir- 
conium neutralizes the irritating factor 
urushiol. 
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NOW VICEROY BRINGS YOU 


Houble the Filtering Action 


TO DOUBLE YOUR SMOKING PLEASURE! 













NEW MIRACLE FILTER 

@ OF ESTRON MATERIAL! 
20,000 tiny filter traps ... it’s 
a King-Size filter! It’s pure! 
Snow-white! 100% filter! Yet 
it gives you the full, rich taste 
of choice tobaccos . . . and 
VICEROYS draw so freely ... 
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2 PLUS KING-SIZE 
e LENGTH 


The smoke is also filtered 
through VICEROY’S extra 
length of rich, costly tobac- 
cos. Yes, you get double the 
filtering action to double your 
smoking pleasure! 
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THAN CIGARETTES WITHOUT FILTERS 





New King-Size 
Filter Tip NICKROY 


OUTSELLS ALL OTHER FILTER TIP CIGARETTES COMBINED 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Steel at Bat 


For five months U.S. Steel Chairman 
Benjamin F. Fairless and David J. Mc- 
Donald, boss of the C.1.0. United Steel- 
workers Union, have been hard at work 
understanding each other’s problems. Tak- 
ing time from their jobs, they made 
two- or three-day tours of some 4o steel 
plants together, talked to everyone from 
shop foremen to open-hearth workers, and 
got along famously. Last week in Pitts- 
burgh, McDonald, who looks more like 
a corporation tycoon than Ben Fairless 
himself, presented his union’s wage de- 
mands to U.S. Steel. Ben Fairless got 
a rude surprise. The demands were far 
stiffer than expected. 

Before getting down to specifics, the 
union’s 50-man negotiating board brought 
up unemployment. It reported that some 
16% of the industry’s 1,200,000 workers 
in the U.S. are out of jobs, and asked 
Big Steel to boost production. Though 
the steel operating rate has been rising 
in recent weeks (current rate: 70%), the 
union talked “crisis,” proposed “a six- 
hour day with eight-hour pay.”’ That out 
of the way, the union laid out sweeping 
proposals adding up to an estimated so¢- 
an-hour increase.* Items: 

q A full union shop and a general wage 
boost. 

q Bigger pensions (up from $100 a month 
to between $170 and $185 for workers re- 
tiring at 65 after 25 years of service) 
and a health program which would in- 


% General Electric this week offered its em- 
ployees a 5¢-an-hour increase. In Detroit 1,250,- 
ooo C.1.0, United Auto Workers will take an 
automatic 1¢-an-hour pay cut because of a drop 
in living costs in April 
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Boernc’s CRIPPLED 707 
More damage to pride than plane. 


crease sick benefits from $26 a week for 
26 weeks to $50. Every worker would get 
a $5,000 life-insurance policy and com- 
plete hospitalization. 

@ A guaranteed annual wage to give ev- 
ery laid-off worker a weekly paycheck 
equal to 32 times his hourly pay rate, 
e.g., $70.40 a week for a worker making 
$2.20 an hour v. the $88 he would earn 
in a normal 40-hour week. 

U.S. Steel promptly called a two-week 
recess to study the proposals. Chairman 
Fairless, who himself took a slight pay 
cut (from $261,200 to $258,000) last 
year, said that he wanted to settle peace- 
fully and quickly. But falling demand 
has forced Big Steel and the rest of the 
industry to cut output in 1954, and they 
are in no mood to shoulder heavy addi- 
tional costs, The Steelworkers themselves 
were not talking strike. Said a union 
spokesman: “These are things we have 


outlined for discussion ... That does 
not necessarily mean that it is our price 
for industrial peace.” 





Associated Press 


U.S. STEEL’s Farrtess & STEELWORKERS’ McDoNALD 
The moon was out of reach. 
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AVIATION 
Wounded Fledgling 


Boeing Airplane Co.’s engineers lined 
the runway at their Renton, Wash. plant 
one sunny day last week to see their 
swept-wing 707, the first U.S. jet tanker- 
transport, get ready for her maiden flight. 
As they watched, Chief Test Pilot Tex 
Johnson gunned the four engines from an 
idling whine to a full roar, let the big jet 
sweep down the runway ‘at 80 m.p.h., 
then eased on the brakes to test the 9s5- 
ton plane’s ground response. After the first 
ground run, Tex gave his opinion: “A 
lovely ship.” But Tex spoke too soon. 
Taxiing slowly after the fourth high-speed 
run, Johnson felt a shuddering lurch. Sup- 
ports of the plane's left main landing gear 
buckled, ripped backward and up through 
the wing root. Boeing’s bright hope sagged 
over on her left wing and lay there like a 
broken bird. 

Fire trucks with foam crews screamed 
to the crippled plane. Said big Joe Don- 
nelly, who had been construction super- 
intendent on the 707 for two years: “Well, 
that’s that.” Then he shook himself and 
added definitely: “She's still a good air- 
plane.” 

Actually, Boeing's pride was more dam- 
aged than its plane. Not a drop of fuel 
spilled from the wing tank; the basic 
wing structure was undamaged and the 
two under-slung engine nacelles appeared 
only scratched. But the maiden flight of 
the 707 would be delayed at least several 
weeks. The faulty landing gear would 
need careful study, perhaps even a com- 
plete redesign by Boeing's engineers. The 
left wing root and damaged flap would 
have to be repaired and the two left 
engines checked for damage. 

Boeing, which had worked at fever 
pitch to push its sleek silver, yellow and 
brown plane into the air ahead of schedule, 
was stunned. But company engineers and 
officials could remember a far more serious 
accident that failed to stop another Boe- 
ing fledgling: on a test flight in 193s, 
Boeing's prototype B-17 Flying Fortress, 
which became the greatest European- 
theater bomber of World War IT, crashed 
and burned. 
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MANAGEMENT 
End of the Hatters’ Mad 


In Norwalk, Conn. ten months ago, 
1,400 members of the A.F.L. Hatters 
Union struck, in support of a principle, 
against the Hat Corp. of America (Dobbs, 
Knox, Dunlap and Cavanagh hats). They 
insisted that no company has the right to 
move any of its operations to other parts 
of the country without an O.K. from its 
union. The hatters demanded a no-move 
clause in their contract; the company 
refused. The A.F.L. executive council 
backed up the union, decided to make the 
strike a test of the “runaway shop” issue. 

Last week, after three days of confer- 
ences in the chambers of Connecticut 
Judge Elmer W. Ryan, an agreement was 
finally worked out. The contract con- 
tained no promise that the company 
would not move. But in a letter to the 
local (not part of the contract and not 
binding on the company), President 
Frank H. James gave his assurance that 
Norwalk would continue to be the com- 
pany’s center of operations. To the men 
who had trod the bricks for ten months, 
it was a face-saving gesture—and a costly 
sop. During the strike the workers lost 
more than $4,000,000 in wages, and the 
union went into debt by floating a $so00,- 
cco bond issue to support the strikers. 
Meanwhile, the company completed a 
move of its straw-hat division to Win- 
chester, Tenn. and will open a new plant 
in Nevada, Mo. 





° 
The Fringe on Top 

Time was when a payroll amounted to 
no more than what a company paid its 
workers at the end of the week. Today, 
what with pensions, social security, in- 
surance premiums and a host of other 
fringe benefits, there is a big payroll cost 
piled on top of the wages themselves. 
Just how big it is was reported last week 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, which 
studied 1953 fringe payments by 529 
firms (each with 500 or more employees). 
From its sample the chamber put the 
total cost of fringe benefits for all U.S. 
companies at nearly $25 billion a year. 
Average cost a company: 19.7% of the 
payroll. or almost $1 for every $5 paid 
in wages. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Yankee Dollar, Go Home 


Britain. which had to devalue its cur- 
rency in 1949 to encourage the inflow of 
dollars. has decided that dollars are no 
longer needed so badly. Last fortnight the 
Bank of England put an end to a special 
inducement for foreign capital by cutting 
the discount rate (at which it lends money 
to private banks) from a relatively high 
34% to 3%. Last week West Germany’s 
central bank followed suit. The effect was 
to reduce the interest that dollars (and 
other currencies) can earn by going 
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TIME CLOCK 


AUTO SALES have dipped sharply 
in May despite predictions of a warm- 
weather pickup, but production still 
shows no signs of slowing down. 
New-car sales for the first ten days 
totaled only 140,000 units, down 11% 
from April and 20% below 1953. 
Dealer stocks of unsold new cars 
have now reached 660,000 units, al- 
most 50% higher than a year ago. 


CIGARETTE SMOKING iis still 
dropping, and tobacco men have cut 
tae ac to keep level with sales. 

he Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
which uses its tax on manufacturers’ 
shipments as a rough guide, reports 
that first-quarter production was down 
10% (to 96.6 billion cigarettes) and 
consumption down 11% (to 87.9 bil- 
lion) from 1953. 


FOREIGN BUTTER PRODUCERS 
are up in arms against Agriculture 
Secretary Benson’s plan to sell sur- 
plus U.S butter overseas at low prices 
(42¢ to 47¢ a lb., v. about 58¢ in the 
U.S.). Both New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, which export about 500 million 
lbs. of butter annually, have protested 
to the State Department that Ben- 
son’s cut-rate prices constitute dump- 
ing. But Benson still plans to go 
ahead; in fact, he is adding surplus 
corn, barley, oats and rye to his cut- 
rate foreign offerings. 


CONVAIR is hurrying work ona pro- 
totype supersonic heavy bomber, the 
B-58, which will look something like 
Convair’s F-102 interceptor, have del- 
ta wings and much higher speed than 
Boeing’s eight-jet B-52 interconti- 
nental bomber. 


DEPLETION ALLOWANCE, which 
allows oilmen to put away 2714% of 
their gross oil and gas income tax- 
free (up to 50% of their net), will be 
continued as is. The Senate Finance 
Committee voted down a plan to 
chop the allowance to 15%. 


BORG-WARNER’'S Norge Division, 
fifth biggest appliance maker (1953 
sales: $44.5 million), had a phenome- 
nal 29% jump in sales in the first 
four months of 1954, is now looking 


abroad. At the same time, the cut meant 
lower interest rates on British and West 
German commercial loans, thus more bor- 
rowing by domestic business for expan- 
sion and reconstruction. 

This economic muscle-flexing in Britain 
and West Germany was no signal that the 
two countries’ economic troubles are over. 
British businessmen can borrow money at 
rates considered normal, i.e., about 4% or 
5%. But in West Germany the demand 
for reconstruction capital still so far out- 
runs the supply that business must fre- 
quently pay as much as 8% or 10% in 
interest. Moreover, both countries still 
need U.S. economic help to keep their 
books in balance. But in view of dwindling 
U.S. aid, international bankers took heart 
last week at the growing signs of British 
and West German strength. 


for a total 50% increase by year’s 
end. Norge’s prize product, its auto- 
matic washer, is up 40% (v. a 10% 
jump for the industry); and a newly 
designed refrigerator has zoomed 
186.4% over 1953. 


RUSSIAN-BRITISH TRADE has 
taken a big jump. After nine months 
of negotiations and numerous trips to 
Moscow, a group of British machine 
makers have landed the biggest single 
order pinced in Britain by the Reds 
since World War II. Products: wool 
and cotton textile machinery. Price: 
$20 million. Final delivery: 1956. 


STOCK-MARKET TRADING is 
relatively light compared to 1928 de- 
spite the market’s spectacular rise. 

all Street’s 2,000,000-share daily 
volume is close to what it was in 1928, 
but U.S companies now have four 
times as much stock (3 billion shares) 
outstanding, of which only 1% is 
traded in a month’s time, v. 11% at 
the peak of the 1928 market. 


GILLETTE'S TONI division, which 
started the home-permanent fad, is 
expanding into cosmetics. First prod- 
uct will be a smear-proof lipstick 
called “Viv,” which Toni will launch 
with a $5,000,000 ad campaign. Other 
products to follow: cleansing cream 
and hand lotion. 


SOCIAL SECURITY may not be far 
off. The House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee voted to extend compulsory 
coverage to self-employed profes- 
sional people, farmers, state and lo- 
cal government employees, etc., thus 
bring all but about 2,600,000 migrant 
farm workers, the armed forces and 
civil-service workers under the social 
security system. 


TITANIUM, now reserved almost 
exclusively for military use, will 
soon be coming more freely into the 
civilian market. The Government has 
just authorized titanium mills to set 
aside 10% of their monthly produc- 
tion for civilian manufacturers so 
that the re ge can explore peace- 
time markets for the light, tough 
wonder metal. 


Not a Cough in a Carload 


In Johannesburg last week, Judge Hen- 
ry John Clayden convened the Witwaters- 
rand division of South Africa’s Supreme 
Court for one important minute—just 
long enough to hand down a copy of his 
lengthy (100,000 words) decision in the 
longest (385 days) civil suit, awarding the 
largest damages ($1,600,000) in South 
African legal history. 

The expensive quarrel was between 
South Africa’s two big tobacco compa- 
nies, International Tobacco Co. Ltd. and 
United Tobacco Companies (South) Ltd. 
It began in 1949, when International’s 
Max cigarettes were a growing favorite 
among South Africa’s urban Negroes. Sud- 
denly, sales began to fall off. International 
investigators discovered that United was 
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EW Government ventures have 

done more for the U.S. family and 
the U.S. economy than the federal 
housing program. By guaranteeing 
mortgages and keeping interest rates 
low, it has helped build 4,450,000 
housing units and kindled the great 
growth of the housing industry. Last 
year this industry accounted for 7% 
of the gross national product, directly 
provided jobs for 2,200,000 carpenters, 
painters, plumbers and other well-paid 
workers. Indirectly, it provided work 
for many more, since new _ houses 
swell the demand for washing ma- 
chines, TV sets, carpets, sofas, etc. 
Against the 1953-54 recession, housing 
stood as a bulwark. But now Congress 
threatens to gut the housing program. 

Keystone of the program is the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, set up by 
the New Deal in depression-ridden 
1934 to encourage housing loans by 
insuring mortgages. Not only has FHA 
helped millions build and repair their 
homes; it has not cost taxpayers a 
cent, even made $91.9 million last 
year. President Eisenhower asked Con- 
gress to expand and strengthen the 
housing program. But when scandal 
suddenly broke out in the FHA last 
April, congressional clamor arose for 
safeguards. Now, under the guise of 
cleaning up FHA, Congress is falling 
short on Eisenhower's housing program. 
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The President asked for a broad pro- 
gram to rehabilitate run-down neigh- 
borhoods by extending FHA’s favor- 
able terms for new-house loan insur- 
ance to loans for purchase of old 
houses. The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee turned him down. 
Eisenhower asked Congress to free 
Government interest rates on housing. 
Again, the committee turned him 
down. Dumped also were Eisenhower's 
trial plan to substitute low-cost home- 
ownership (with 4o-year mortgages 
fully insured) for subsidized public 
housing, and his plan to lift the ceiling 
on FHA home-repair loans from $2,500 
to $3,000. Even the parts of the 
Eisenhower program that have been 
generally approved in committee— 
e.g., @ temporary continuation of pub- 
lic housing, FHA guarantees for bigger 
loans, lower down payments and 30- 
year mortgages on new houses—still 
face stiff floor battles in the Senate 
and House. 

Before the FHA and the rest of the 
national housing program took effect, 
foreclosures on home mortgages were 
commonplace. In 1933 some 252,400 
U.S. families lost their homes because 
they could not pay off their debt. To 
buy a house in those days, a man might 


































THE HOUSING PROGRAM 
Will Congress Gut It? 





need half the price for a down pay- 
ment, often had to take out first, sec- 
ond and third mortgages at up to 10% 
interest. By its insurance guarantees, 
FHA brought about the national pat- 
tern of liberal, single-mortgage financ- 
ing at low interest rates. Now a man 
can buy an $8,000 house with $1,600 
down and 20 years to pay, at 44% 
interest. Result: an estimated 60% of 
U.S. families own their homes today v. 
44% in 1940. Mortgage foreclosures 
have dropped (only 21,000 in 1953). 
A generation ago, the average man was 
48 before he bought a house; today 
he is 31. 


e 

But there is still a big job to be 
done. According to the 1950 census, at 
least 15 million U.S houses (out of a 
total 46 million) are dilapidated, lo- 
cated in slum areas, or lack inside 
plumbing. Some city-planning experts 
estimate that the U.S. must build from 
2,000,000 to 2,400,000 new houses a 
year for the next 20 years v. 1,000,000 
starts expected in 1954. Otherwise, 
there will be more slums in 1970 than 
there are today. 

Now that the facts of the FHA 
scandals are being unraveled, it turns 
out that a handful of unethical pro- 
moters took advantage of the postwar 
housing shortage—and a loosely writ- 
ten law—to profiteer off FHA’s loan 
programs. Since FHA would insure 
mortgages up to 90% of the estimated 
cost of building new apartments, some 
builders simply jacked up the estimates 
they took to the bank and came out 
with more mortgage money than they 
actually needed to build. They then 
pocketed the  difference—sometimes 
millions—and paid off the banks from 
rents based on the excessive mortgages. 
The home-repair loan racket was prac- 
ticed by high-pressure salesmen who 
persuaded homeowners to take out 
FHA-insured loans for such “improve- 
ments” as dog kennels, swimming pools 
and barbecue pits. Often the salesman 
conned the homeowner into signing 
everything—including a certificate of 
completion. The salesman could then 
take the certificate to the local bank, 
pick up the construction money and 
skip to another town. 


. e 

But measured against FHA’s ac- 
complishments, the damage has been 
slight. Most losses have been borne by 
deceived houseowners and apartment 
dwellers. Loopholes in the old housing 
laws need closing to prevent more 
million-dollar rake-offs, for a prosper- 
ous housing industry has become as 
much a matter for public concern as a 
prosperous agriculture. 












hiring Negro rumormongers, who were 
going into beer halls and factories and 
spreading the word that Maxes were made 
by an apartheid (i.e., Jim Crow) company. 
What was more, said the paid detractors, 
Maxes caused coughing and tuberculosis. 
In May 1953, International sent its law- 
yers to court seeking $8,400,000 damages. 

In his decision last week, Judge Clayden 
found all United’s propaganda false. In- 
ternational is not an apartheid company, 
and as for Maxes, there was not a cough 
in a carload. 


THE FUTURE 
Electrified 


In ten years’ time, the gadget-laden 
U.S. householder will be able to do almost 
everything but change the baby with the 
flick of a switch. So predicted General 
Electric's Vice President W. V. O’Brien 
last week. Electronic devices will thaw 
frozen foods, cook them in a matter of 
minutes or seconds; electric incinerators 
will burn up the waste. Heat pumps (for 
both heating and cooling homes) will 
mushroom from the few thousand now in 
use to 500,000. There will be television 
screens that hang like pictures on the wall, 
connected to the set only by a thin wire. 

The coming of such new devices will 
not hold back the spread of older gadgets 
and conveniences, said O'Brien. Refrig- 
erators, now nearing the saturation point 
in homes (90%), will approach 100%: 
use of electric ranges and water heaters 
will almost double; home freezers will 
triple; clothes dryers will nearly quin- 
tuple; room air conditioners will increase 
elevenfold, and television receivers will go 
up from 28 million to 66 million, of which 
44 million will be color sets. 

In the next decade, O'Brien predicted, 
the electrical industry will sell as much 
equipment as it has in its entire 75-year 
history. And the average family’s invest- 
ment in electric appliances, now $1,300, 
will soar to $5,000. 


INSURANCE 


Texas’ Frauds & Failures 

Texas, which places a premium on su- 
perlatives, has the worst insurance laws in 
the nation. Because of poor enforcement, 
anybody in the state who can get a short- 
term loan for $10,000 can start an insur- 
ance company. There is nothing to prevent 
a promoter from writing up his assets far 
beyond actual value and, on this inflated 
base, selling stock and insurance. By such 
devices he can build a company up from 
nothing, sell out and take a capital gain. 
For these reasons Texas now has 1,884 
insurance companies, more than all other 
states combined, and insurance is the 
state’s second biggest business (after oil). 
Many of the promoters, for lack of a bet- 
ter corporate name, borrow a respected 
one from Britain: Lloyd’s. In the last 16 
months ten Texas insurance companies 
have gone broke; others are tottering. 
Last week, to nobody’s great surprise, the 
Texas insurance mess was finally cracked 
wide open. District attorneys from four 
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Whoever You Are ..+ Whatever Your Business... An R/M Product Touches Your ' Life 





FOR COOL COMFORT WHEN THE CITY SWELTERS—R/M V-BELTS 


When the sidewalks sizzle in summer heat, R/M V-Belts help 
keep you cool and comfortable. Modern air-conditioning units 

driven by these famous V-belts—serve up just the weather 
you want. Wherever there’s heat to beat or humidity to control, 
you'll find Raybestos-Manhattan belts at work—in industrial 
plants, homes, stores, and office buildings—or driving com- 
pressors that freeze or refrigerate food. You'll find them too, 
in every industry, on all kinds of belt-driven machinery— 
crushers, mixers, looms, lathes, pumps, presses. And in modern 


agriculture they find wide use on all types of equipment—from 
automatic balers to huge combines. For R/M specializes in 
smooth-running, long-lasting V-belts, as well as flat belts and 
conveyor belts for every type of job. These products, however, 
only suggest R/M’s specialized skills. Throughout industry and 
in your home, your life is touched by hundreds of products 
made in R/M’s seven great plants and laboratories. If you have 
problems involving asbestos, rubber, engineered plastic, or 
sintered metal products, call in an R/M representative, 





Textile men throughout the industry like and rely 
on R/M V-Belts because of their stretch-resisting, 
load-supporting qualities. Many of the fabrics in 
your clothing and in your home were spun ond 
loomed on machines driven by R/M V-Belts. 


r\\ — 
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Brake Linings, Brake 


Mechanical Packings 
Blocks ond Clutch Facings 


ond Gaskets 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


NEW JERSEY 


ay besles ... Gondor - mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 


PASSAIC, 
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In mining and industry world-wide, R/M V-Belts 
ore specified for such varied applications as coal 
crushers and dryers, oil drilling units, drop-forge 
hommers. They are selected for the toughest serv- 
ice on hundreds of types of belt-driven machinery. 


QD 


Abrasive and 


Diemond Wheels Conveyor Belts 


INC, 





Industrial Hose 





Preferred for their long life and dependability, 
R/M V-Belts and Flot Transmission Belts are the 
result of over 60 years’ experience in belt engi- 
neering and manufacture. R/M Belts are found 
wherever there's belt-driven machinery. 





Rubber Lined and 


Covered Equipment Asbestos Textiles 


Other R/M Products: 
Engineered Plastic Products « Fan Belts 
and Radiator Hose « Bowling Balls 
Other Industrial Rubber 

Factories: 

Passaic, N.J. ¢ Bridgeport, Conn. 
Manheim, Pa. ¢ No. Charleston, S.C 
Crawfordsville, Ind. « Neenah, Wis. 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
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COLD-ROLL-FORMING 





. 


. fastest, 
- simplest, 


most economical 


In the assembly of your products, 
to the wide extent that cold-roll- 
formed components can be used, 
substantial economies can be effected. 


A Yoder Cold-Roll-Forming 
Machine with one operator and a 
helper will make upwards of 30,000 
feet per day. Thus the cost usually 
is only a small fraction of a cent 
per foot for converting strip into 
structural shapes, trim, mouldings, 
panels, tubular or box shapes. 

The machine may, therefore, be 
highly profitable even if operated 
only a few days per month, After 
you install it for a given purpose, 
you are likely to discover other 
things which can be done better and 
more cheaply on it than by methods 
heretofore employed. 

You may also find it practical to 
combine other operations with 
cold-forming, such as curving, coil- 
ing, embossing, welding, perforating, 
notching, etc., at little or no extra 
labor cost. Yoder engineers are al- 
ways glad to assist in making upsuch 
multi-function production lines, 
The Yoder Book on Cold-Roll- 
Forming is a valuable source of 
information on the scope, mechanics 
and economics of the art. Send for 
free copy. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5534 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2,Ohlo 


Cold-Roll 
FORMING 


MACHINES 








counties called for criminal prosecutions 
of get-rich-quick insurance promoters. 

Storm No. |. The storm first struck 
when the State Insurance Commission dis- 
closed that Houston’s big, two-year-old 
Lloyd’s of North America was operating 
at a $427,000 deficit. After looking into 
Lloyd’s books, the commission decided 
that the company had been “utterly and 
hopelessly insolvent from its inception.” 
It found that Ralph W. Hammonds, an 
ex-Olympic wrestler (1928), had borrowed 
$20,000 to start Lloyd’s, added $20,000 
of his own, sold more than 50,000 poli- 
cies his first year, and paid back his loan 
with part of the $1,700,000 he collected in 
premiums. The commission also charged 
that Hammonds had included $5,750 of 
real estate in his assets and written it up 
to $42,000. 

Ex-Wrestler Hammonds, it turned out, 
paid John Van Cronkhite, Governor Allan 
Shivers’ last campaign manager, $1,000 a 
month for advice on “public relations.” 
Hammonds said he hired Van Cronkhite 
at the suggestion of Governor Shivers’ 
executive assistant. Van Cronkhite was to 
“keep cordial relations with the State In- 
surance Commission,” said Hammonds, 
and everything went along fine until Van 
Cronkhite wanted $2,000 a month. Deny- 
ing that he had peddled influence, Van 
Cronkhite said: “I got sucked in. . . As 
soon as I found out what the situation 
was... I got out.” 

Storm No. 2. Hardly had the dust set- 
tled when a storm broke around another 
big company, the bankrupt Texas Mutual 
Co. Two appeals court justices accused 
Texas Mutual of “Ponzi-like manipula- 
tions” and called the State Insurance 
Commission guilty of “fraud if not crim- 
inal laxity” for not doing anything about 
it. Texas Mutual was organized in 1949 
by Leslie Lowry, ex-mayor of Beaumont 
(ousted by recall), and his brother Paul. 





| They started with $soo of their own cash 


and $19,500 borrowed. To expand their 
assets, said the court, the Lowry boys 
bought (with notes, no cash) a shabby, 
one-story building in Beaumont for $100,- 
ooo, had three friends appraise it for 
$436,000. 

The Lowrys then had State Senator 
William T. Moore, their attorney, who 
was also chairman of the senate insurance 
committee in the last legislature (which 
blocked reforms in Texas insurance laws), 
present the $436,000 appraisal to the in- 
surance commission. Over a_ three-year 
period, Texas Mutual paid State Senator 
Moore $13,000. A state insurance exam- 
iner, said the court, performed “a specter 
of an audit’ on Texas Mutual books but 
found nothing wrong, and the examiner 
later received $300 in cash from Paul 
Lowry. When Texas Mutual failed last 
year, it brought down three other Lowry 
insurance companies with it. Texas Mu- 
tual alone wrote 38.000 policies, and now 
it owes $1,200,000 on 1,600 claims. 

Storm No. 3. The third storm broke 
around two El Paso firms, United Lloyd's 
and United World Life. At the companies’ 
bankruptcy suit, it developed that ex- 
Texan Spencer L. Treharne (who is now 











PRESSAGENT VAN CRONKHITE 
From an ex-wrestler, $1,000 a month. 


living in New Mexico) got his license to 
start United Lloyd’s on $55,000 borrowed 
from an El Paso bank and $5,000 of his 
own. The suit brought out that Treharne 
also took over a piece of real estate his 
father had just bought for $30,000 and 
wrote it up to $322,000. United Lloyd's 
wound up broke and about $450,000 in 
debt. 

By week's end, State Senator Moore 
was scheduled to appear before a state 
bar committee to explain his Texas Mu- 
tual dealings. Governor Shivers investi- 
gated Van Cronkhite and announced that 
his ex-campaign manager had indeed been 
“sucked in” by Lloyd’s of North America, 
would not be campaign manager this year. 
Shivers then swiped at the Texas insur- 





Roland Chatham 
STATE SENATOR Moore 
For services rendered, $13,000. 
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ance industry and their manipulation of | ° 


the legislature. Said the governor: ‘Too 
often the insurance companies in Texas 


have been too interested in using their | 


legislative influence to run competitors 
out of business rather than to run abuses 
out of the business.” 


COMMODITIES 


Price Insurance 

For years grain, cotton and other com- 
modity men have had a neat device to 
hedge themselves against violent ups and 
downs in prices. It is the futures market, 
in which they can buy and sell commodi- 
ties for delivery months in advance. Last 
week dealers in two other products sub- 
ject to roller-coaster price swings were 
busy setting up futures markets of their 
own. In Florida citrus men laid plans for 
a futures market in booming citrus con- 


centrates, whose prices fluctuate as much | 


as 60% in a season. In Chicago a futures 
market in scrap iron and steel will open 
late this summer at the huge Mercantile 
Exchange, where $1.3 billion worth of 
farm products are now sold each year. 
Eventually, metalmen hope to trade up to 
24,000 tons of scrap iron and steel a day. 


PERSONNEL 


Changes of the Week 

@ Whitley Collins, 56, a tireless. hard- 
driving financial expert, was elected pres- 
ident of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., maker of 
the F-89D Scorpion, all-weather, rocket- 
armed interceptor. Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce. Collins started 
as a banker, was a vice president and gen- 


eral manager of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. | 


by the time he was 31. Today he is still a 
partner of the Collins-Powell Co., an air- 
craft-parts sales organization he founded 
in 1931; president of the Radioplane Co., 
which he founded in 1938 and which now 
makes target drones as a Northrop sub- 
sidiary; and chairman of the Holga Metal 
Products Co. (steel filing cabinets) of Van 
Nuys, Calif. A Northrop director since 
1952, when Radioplane merged with the 
company, Collins replaces the late Major 
General Oliver P. Echols, USAF (ret. ). 


@ Joel Hunter, 48. moved up from execu- | 


tive vice president to president of Cruci- 


ble Steel Co. of America, producer of | 


high-quality alloys. Son of a Georgia 
C.P.A., Hunter took over his father’s ac- 
counting firm in 1928, later merged it 
with Haskins & Sells of Manhattan. audi- 
tors for Crucible. In his spare time (‘I 
really haven’t any’), Hunter likes to golf 
(around 100) and to “mosey around” his 
six-acre Sewickley, Pa. estate. He replaces 
William P. Snyder Jr., who will continue 
as a member of Crucible’s executive com- 
mittee and board of directors. 

@ Joseph B. Ely, 73, onetime governor of 
Massachusetts (1931-35) and a longtime 
Al Smith Democrat, was elected president 
of American Woolen Co. of Boston. Ely 
succeeds Francis W. White, who remains 
as a director of the company. Ely’s job is 
temporary. If stockholders approve a pro- 
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olivetti 


Olivetti offers a proved way to increased figure-work efficiency: “packaged 
. . - . - . . 7 bid . . . ~ 
arithmetic,” provided by the Olivetti Fully Automatic Printing Calculator. 
Hand this all-purpose machine any problem in business arithmetic. It 
: é ee ; 
performs all calculations automatically, hands back all the details of the 
problem, plus the answer, neatly “packaged” on a printed tape. 


The only fully automatic printing calculator, it automatically multiplies 
and divides, is also a complete 10-key adding machine with direct sub- 
traction. Versatility and speed make Olivetti’s “packaged arithmetic” 
ideally suited to many business operations. Because of the machine’s 
unusual dependability, the cost of an annual service contract is the lowest 
in the industry. More than 10,000 U. S. firms today use Olivetti Fully 
Automatic Printing Calculators, sold and serviced by over 400 dealers. 
Immediate delivery. For information, write Dept. BC, Olivetti Corpora- 
tion of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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posed merger with New England’s Bach- 
mann-Uxbridge Worsted Corp., Bach- 
mann-Uxbridge President Harold Walter 
will take over on June 28. 

@ Fred Pabst, 84, retired as chairman of 
the board of Milwaukee's Pabst Brewing 
Co., leaving the company without a Pabst 
as an officer for the first time in 88 years. 
Remaining as president is Harris Perl- 
stein, 61, a chemical engineer whose skill 
and foresight taught the industry that 
uniform beer could be brewed at widely 
separated points, and who made Pabst 
(“What'll You Have?) Blue Ribbon the 
leader in the move toward coast-to-coast 
distribution of beer. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Disassembly Line. The Hudson & 

| Manhattan Railroad Co., which operates 

tubes under the Hudson River, installed 
a passenger conveyor belt (first in the 
U.S.) in one of its Jersey City stations. 
The 53-ft.-wide rubber and canvas belt 
will be switched on to carry Jersey com- 
muters (4,000 an hour) up a 227-ft.-long 
10% grade at 14 m.p.h. Cost: $75,000. 

Built-In Toothpaste. A toothbrush 
with dentifrice-coated nylon bristles was 
announced by Buffalo's Disposable Tooth 
Brush, Inc. Dentifrice lasts through only 
one brushing, but brush can be used again. 
Sealed in plastic, brush is designed for 
sale by vending machines and compli- 
mentary distribution by hotels and air- 
lines. Price: 15¢. 

Dust Must. A home air purifier that 
uses static electricity to attract and trap 
pollen, dust and smoke particles was 
brought out by Raytheon Mfg. Co. of 
Waltham, Mass. Modeled after Raythe- 
on’s static machines that sterilize medical 
laboratories, the Micronaire room cleaner 
sucks air in with a fan and passes it over 
electrically charged metal plates to which 
dust clings. Purifier requires no installa- 
tion, rolls on casters and plugs into a 
standard outlet. Price: $229. 

Concerts by the Yard. Hi-fi music on 
magnetic tape was put on sale by Webster- 
Chicago Corp. Sales of such tapes have 
been small because reels could only be 
recorded a few at a time. But Webster- 
Chicago has found a way to mass-produce 
taped music. First tunes: folk songs, pop- 
ular ballads, light classics. Prices: $8 for 
half an hour, $12 for an hour. 

Cooler by a Shade. An aluminum back- 
ing for regular window shades was readied 
for market by Chicago’s Magic Shade 
Aluminum Corp. When attached to ordi- 
nary shades and rolled down, the alumi- 
num backstop deflects 80% of sun’s rays. 
Price: $1.98. 

Fever Chart. An electronic clinical 
thermometer that tells body temperature 
in five seconds, accurate to 1/10 of a 
degree, was put on sale by Micron Engi- 

| neering Co. of Nyack, N.Y. A glass rod, 
| which is used like an ordinary thermom- 
eter, takes temperature by transmitting 
current from a flashlight battery through 
metal oxides that conduct electricity in 
precise ratio to body heat. Price: $89.50. 


















Little Buttercup was 
no ball of fire... 


Just the best utility steno we could afford for fifty 
per. One day the Bossman figured on his slipstick, 
that with Social Security, typewriter depreciation 
and overhead—Little B’s production would bill at 
beefsteak prices! 





“Wish we could do something,” he said, “‘so she 


wouldn’t have to make all those extra copies.” 
By golly, he did—a Bambino! 


Tue BAMBINO is the new small Ozalid® copying 
machine for office use. 

Little larger than a typewriter, the Bambino 
copies anything typed, written, printed or drawn 
on translucent paper up to nine inches in width, 





and any length. Needs no plates, stencils, carbons, 


inks, chemical solutions. Can be used by anybody. 
The Bambino is fast, makes up to 200 copies 





per hour! And low cost—copies a letter for less 
than two cents! Soon pays for itself in even a small 
office by saving time now spent in tedious copying 
and typing. Modestly priced, too, at $410. 
Call the Ozalid office or distributor 
(see phone book) for a demonstration. 
Or write for free brochure—to 


61 Ozaway, Johnson City, New York. 


OZALID—A Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation . .. From Research to Reality 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal 


copying machine for the office 
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So terrifyingly powerful is Cobalt 60—radio-active off- 


spring of the atom bomb and great new weapon in the 


fight against cancer — that a single spoonful produces 


as much radiation as all the radium in the world. 


And Cobalt 60 is but one of many radio-active 
isotopes, spawned by the Atomic Age, that offer 
benefits and advances in medicine, industry and 
agriculture. Realization of these promises depends 
in part on development of economical and versa- 


tile materials for shielding the “hot” isotopes. 


One such material is Mallory 1000 Metal, a high 
density alloy of tungsten, nickel and copper that 
has already proved itself a highly effective shield 
for “containing” deadly radiation. 

Requiring far less space than other shielding 
materials, Mallory 1000 also is easily machined 


to almost any size or shape and thus lends itself 
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MALLORY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 


Electromechanical © Resistors, Switches, Television Tuners, Vibrators 
Electrochemical *® Capacitors, Rectifiers, Mercury Batteries 
Metallurgical * Contacts, Special Metals and Ceramics, Welding Materials 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


to a wide range of applications... storage con- 


tainers for isotopes...reactor shields... oil 


well loggers . . . medical equipment . . . many 
{ ) 


kinds of meters and instruments. 


Because of its high density and machinability, 
Mallory 1000 is widely used in gyroscope rotors 
and in counterbalances where great weight is 


required in small space. 


It is a unique and versatile product—typical of 
the precision quality of all Mallory products in 
the fields of electronics, electrochemistry and 
specialized metallurgy. 



















The Most Imitated 
Motion Picture 
in the World! 


Ever since CINERAMA burst on the 
entertainment scene it has thrilled 
audiences with its amazing ability to 
put you right in the picture. 


However, like all history making dis- 
coveries CINERAMA has had imi- 
tators. But imitations are all they've 
been. Only CINERAMA has been 
able to achieve such a wondrous pan- 
orama of eye-filling spectacle and 
wide-spread adventure. No other 
form of entertainment has been able 
to encompass you so fully, surround 
you so realistically, swallow you up 


into the action so astoundingly as 
CINERAMA. 


But the special equipment necessary 
to accomplish this is of such magni- 
tude that CINERAMA will never be 
shown in your local or neighborhood 


theatre. 
You Can Only See 


In These Thirteen Theatres... 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston Theatre Boyd Theatre 
Chicago, Ill. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eitel’s Palace Theatre San Pr so Calif 
Detroit, Mich. an Francisco, vallt, 
Music Hall Theatre pig pordiyngg 
Hollywood, Calif. Ambassador Theatre 
etiollbceate Washington, D. C 
New York, WN. Y. Warner Theatre 
Warner Theatre Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. Capitol Theatre 
Century Theatre (Opens June 21st) 


Dallas, Texas Melba Theatre (Opens July Ist) 


THIS IS 


Print by TECHNICOLOR 
A Lowell Thomas-Merian C. Cooper Presentation 


If you live near any of the above 
theatres, or if you'll be travelling their 
way this summer, treat yourself to 
CINERAMA -— the only really new 
wonder of the entertainment world. 
You'll be glad you did! 


Watch for Cinerama’s second production: 


“CINERAMA HOLIDAY” 


Produced by the renowned Louis De 
Rochemont, it’s a thrilling, different story 
of romance and adventure being filmed 
right now against the colorful, exciting back- 


ground of the world’s most fabled cities! 
recaeretea eee eean e 
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Easy on the Drawback 

If cigarettes were as irritating as ciga- 
rette commercials, the nation might turn 
to chewing tobacco. Last week the adver- 
tising and sales weekly Tide polled 2,200 
advertising executives for their opinions 
on TV plugs. Of too commercials listed, 
the seven most objectionable, agreed the 
admen, were cigarette spiels. Typical com- 
ments: 

Philip Morris: “Both unbelievable and 
unconvincing; too brassy; the announc- 
er and Johnny just irritate hell out of 
WE... win” 

Lucky Strike: “They insult my intelli- 
gence; too smug. . .” 

Kent: “Too long, grown stale through 
repetition; hysterical and suspicious; a 
lot of pseudo-scientific mumbo-jumbo,” 

Camel: “Exaggerated claims, with gross 
wording: lack believability and insult my 
intelligence.” 

Old Gold: “An oily attempt to be ethi- 
cal; treat instead of a treatment is an 
out-of-date pitch; poor delivery, little 
effort to give commercials any prestige; 
just bunk.” 

Kools: “Negative flaunting of the chain 
in front of face; the constant repetition 
stinks.” 

Pall Mall: “Stupid, too long, repeti- 
tious; tiresome and unconvincing.” 





The Idea Business 

In Hollywood last week, Radio-TV Pro- 
ducer John Guedel, a fast-moving master- 
mind of audience-participation shows, de- 
cided to switch his People Are Funny 
program from CBS to NBC. For this 
switch, John Guedel Productions gets $3,- 
200,000, and is thus assured a far bigger 
gross for 1954 than the $5,000,000 it 
made last year. 

Producer Guedel is a small, fast-talking 
man of 40 who conceals his balding head 
under an ill-fitting toupée, always carries 
around a battered leather pipe box (full of 
$1 pipes) and a clipboard for recording 
his firecracker ideas. He calls each of his 
employees “vice president,” likes to talk 
about his early years when he wrote glu- 
tinous radio shows for a fancy California 
cemetery. As a partner in John Guedel 
Productions (with M.C. Art Linkletter), 
Guedel has grown considerably in the in- 
dustry since those days. For one thing, his 
programs are now much livelier; the big- 
gest are Linkletter’s People Are Funny 
and House Party, and Groucho Marx's 
You Bet Your Life. 

Guedel has also become an expert on 
public taste. Says he: “Actually, your ra- 
dio and TV audience is never bigger than 
five or six people. So what it amounts to 
is a visit to people’s homes. And those 
people must want you to come back and 
visit them every week. There must be a 
communion.” Explains Linkletter, who 
developed the People Are Funny show 
with Guedel; “We don’t just get the peo- 
ple up there to make fools of them. We 
play on their emotions and try out their 





Murray Garrett—Graphic 
PRODUCER GUEDEL 
The audience is five or six. 


judgment. Gradually, through the years, 
we've concentrated on people's character 
traits rather than just socking the au- 
dience with punishment.” 

Guedel, who claims to have thought up 
participation programs back in 1938 
when he ran across a book on games, is 
always bursting with new program angles. 
The latest, Earn Your Vacation, started 
this week as a summer replacement on 
CBS-TV. Yet, with all the excitement of 
his current successes and prospects for 
the future, Guedel is disarmingly frank. 
“This is the only business,’ he says, 
“where you can make millions with noth- 
ing in the world but ideas.” 





Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, May 
28. Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Ravio 
World We Live In (Fri. 9:30 p.m., 


ABC). Subject: creatures of the sea. 

Sloan Safety Awards (Sun. 3:30 p.m., 
NBC). Bambi Linn and Rod Alexander 
illustrate how to drive safely. 

Indianapolis Speedway Classic (Mon. 
10 p.m., CBS). Highlights reported by 
Tom Hanlon. 

President Eisenhower (Mon. 9:30 p.m., 
ABC & ABC-TV; 10:30, NBC and CBS 
Radio). “Man’s Right to Knowledge and 
the Free Use Thereof,” speaking at Co- 
lumbia University’s Bicentennial Dinner. 


TELEVISION 


Horse Racing (Sat. 4 p.m., CBS). 
Coaching Club American Oaks, from Bel- 
mont. 

Mr. Peepers (Sun. 7:30 p.m., NBC). 
On his honeymoon. 

Colgate Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., 
NBC). Martin & Lewis. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Mario Lanza, 32, over- 
stuffed Hollywood tenor (The Great Ca- 
ruso), and Betty Hicks Lanza, 31: their 
fourth child, second son; in Hollywood. 
Weight: 7 Ibs. § oz. 





Born. To Alvin Morell Bentley. 35, 
U.S. Representative from Michigan. 
worst-hit of five Congressmen wounded 
by Puerto Rican fanatics in the Capitol 
(Time, March 8), now fully recovered; 
and his second wife, Arvella Ann Due- 
scher Bentley, 30: their first child, a son; 
in Washington. Name: Clark Henry. 
Weight: 6 Ibs. 13 oz. 


Married. Wogan Philipps, 52, eldest 
son of Britain’s millionaire Baron Mil- 
ford and unsuccessful onetime (1950) 
Communist candidate for Parliament; and 
Tamara Rust, 40, widow of William Rust, 
longtime (1930-49) editor of London's 
Communist Daily Worker; he for the 
third time, she for the second; in Lon- 
don. When Philipps succeeds to his fa- 
ther’s title, he will become the House of 
Lords’ first Communist member, his wife 
the realm’s first Communist peeress. 


Divorced. Herbert (“Zeppo”) Marx, 
53, Onetime straight man of Hollywood's 
four clowning Marx Brothers (Animal 
Crackers) who quit the quartet in 1934, 
became president of Norman Products, 
Inc. (machine parts); by Marion Miller 
Marx, 50; after 26 years of marriage, two 
children; in Las Vegas, Nev. 


Died. Louis Stark, 66, veteran New 
York Times newsman, Pulitzer Prize- 
winning dean of U.S. labor reporters; of 
a heart ailment; in Manhattan. 


Died. Andrew Frederick Wyles Mc- 
Nally, 67, chairman of the board of Rand 
McNally & Co., the world’s largest map 
publishers; of a stroke; in Chicago. 


Died. Fred Waller, 68, veteran Holly- 
wood special-effects man, who after 13 
years perfected Cinerama in 1951, first 
showed it to the public in Manhattan 20 
months ago (total box-office receipts to 
date: $10 million); of Hodgkin's disease; 
in Huntington, N.Y. 


Died. Charles Albert (“Chief”) Ben- 
der, 71, famed Indian pitcher for the old 
Philadelphia Athletics, who helped his 
team win five American League pennants 
(1905, 1910-11, 1913-14), compiled a rec- 
ord of 206 victories and 111 defeats, last 
year was elected to baseball’s Hall of 
Fame; of cancer; in Philadelphia. 


Died. Charles Edward Ives, 79, suc- 
cessful, publicity-shy Manhattan insur- 
ance broker (Ives & Myrick) and long- 
obscure composer, whose intricate, highly 
original Third Symphony (written in 
1911) won him belated public recogni- 
tion and a Pulitzer Prize in 1947; in 
Manhattan. 
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Fast, cool electric shaving 
no matter how hot the 
weather! That's what thou- 
sands of men now enjoy 
with this wonderful before- 
shave beard conditioner. 
Try it yourself—and see 
why they smile! 








In Hot Weather 


get top performance trom 
your electric shaver 


Even in hot weather you'll get quick, comfortable electric shaving 
when you use this new before-shave beard conditioner, 


Cooling, refreshing Lectric Shave goes on like a lotion, then you 
shave! Note how it improves performance of your razor, no matter 
which brand it is. Feel how it speeds up shaving, cuts drag and dis- 
comfort—particularly for the man whose skin is dry and sensitive. 


You get this amazing improvement in 

razor performance because Lectric 

Shave instantly conditions your face 

for shaving with a remarkable three- 

way “‘setting-up”™ action: 

1, It evaporates sticky, razor-clogging per- 
spiration, 

2. It lubricates your skin to eliminate 
“shaver drag” and to allow faster, 
cooler, more comfortable shaving —no 
matter how sticky the weather. 

3. It makes your whiskers so soft your 
shaver can cut them off quickly, cleanly 
and closely . . . without a ‘‘miss’’ and 
without razor-burn, 


And Lectric Shave is good for your 
shaver, too! It lubricates the shaver’s 
cutting head for faster, easier action. 
Helps break in new razors, gives them 
longer life. 


Try Lectric Shave tomorrow. It’s 
available at your nearest drugstore or 
toilet-goods counter—and it costs less 


“With Lectric Shave, I shave much 
.) closer and faster—and get a cooler, 
more comfortable shave in the bar- 
»! gain,” reports F. Ensminger, Jr., 
Newark, N. J. 


“It fills a long-felt need,” says W. H. 
Varley, Newton Centre, Mass, 
“Lectric Shave makes it possible to 
get fast, close shaves. There’s no irri- 
tation, either—even in hot weather.” 






than a penny a shave! Only 59 cents, 
no U.S. tax, for the 3-o0z. bottle— 
enough for 80 shaves, 


We want you to give this 
Frith amazing beard conditioner 
® a thorough trial because 
we're sure Lectric Shave will make you so 
much happier with your electric shaver 
for years to come. 
That's why we'll send you a generous 
free sample—enough for a full month of 
shaving —absolutely free. 


Send your name and address to The 
J. B. Williams Company, Dept. T2, Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. (Offer good only in Con- 
tinental U.S.A.) 
































CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Three Coins in the Fountain (20th 
Century-Fox) is another CinemaScope 
travelogue—this time making a wide- 
screen tour through Italy. Completely 
dwarfed by spectacular shots of Venice, 
Tivoli and Rome is a feeble little plot 
about a trio of American girls who spend 
a tedious 102 minutes getting their men: 
Dorothy McGuire wins Novelist Clifton 
Webb (wearing a henna rinse); sultry 
Jean Peters gets a sure-enough Italian, 
Rossano Brazzi; Maggie McNamara cap- 
tures Prince Charming in the person of 
Louis Jourdan. Why any of the six is so 
set on marrying any of the others is never 
satisfactorily explained. 

Hollywood should re-examine the film 
before exporting it to Europe, where it 
may set back Western amity by 20 years. 
Two of the girls work as secretaries in a 
U.S. Government agency which, as a mat- 
ter of policy, seems to regard most Italians 
as strictly colonial inferiors. When Actress 
Peters starts to run around with Actor 
Brazzi, who plays a lowly Italian trans- 
lator, her boss and his wife react as if 
she were bound on miscegenation in the 
Deep South. But the film is pretty, even 
if peopled by dunces. 


The French Line (RKO Radio) is long 
on notoriety and short on entertainment. 
It begins with a tame striptease by Jane 
Russell (she ducks behind furniture as 


she takes it off) and closes with a bump- 
and-grind dance that shocked both the 
Breen office and the Legion of Decency, 





JANE RussELL 
Between two low points, a question. 
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though it is more notable for poor taste 
than salaciousness. These two low points 
of the picture are connected by a limp 
story line that once again asks the burning 
question: How can a U.S. millionheiress 
be sure that she is loved for herself and 
not for her millions? Gilbert Roland sup- 
plies the answer with a French accent. 


Man with a Million (Rank: United 
Artists) is borrowed from a Mark Twain 
short story that dealt entertainingly with 
the fabled eccentricity of the British and 
the equally well-known resourcefulness of 
Americans. The film is an Anglo-American 
enterprise, directed by Ronald (The Pro- 
moter) Neame, written by Jill Craigie 
(wife of M.P. Michael Foot), and starring 
Hollywood's veteran Gregory Peck. 

Actor Peck is cast as a jobless U.S. 
clerk who falls victim in London to a 
wonderfully impractical joke. Two rich 
British brothers have made a wager: one 
bets that a man with no other resources 
could live for a month on the credit he 
could cadge simply by flashing a legiti- 
mate million-pound note; the other bets 
that he would sooner or later have to cash 
the bill. Peck is picked, and told that if he 
succeeds he can name any job he wants. 

Accepting, Peck eats a hearty meal in a 
restaurant and then beckons the proprie- 
tor. “I’m awfully sorry,” he murmurs cas- 
ually, “but I don’t have anything smaller.” 
It works, It works again with an expensive 
tailor and again at a fashionable club. Re- 
porters rush to interview the “vest-pocket 
millionaire.’ Heiresses of ancient lineage 
come to squeal like pigs in clover and an 
old friend shows up with a “sure thing” — 
a gold mine guaranteed to make millions 
later for thousands now. It all moves 
along amusingly—until the hero discovers 
that he has lost his million-pound note. 

The trouble with the picture is that the 
moviegoer may really think for a minute 
there is going to be an unhappy ending. 
It is intended as farce but played like 
drama: the Lincolnesque leading man 
winds up for each line as lugubriously as 
if he were trying to split rails instead of 
fracture the audience. 


Men of the Fighting Lady (M-G-M) 
has moments as fiery and explosive as a 
bomb rack loaded with napalm. Put to- 
gether from two Satevepost articles (by 
James Michener and Commander Harry 
Burns ), the film takes a documentary look 
at a carrier-based jet squadron engaged in 
daily and seemingly profitless strafings of 
a North Korean railway junction. But 
when it struggles with its own pet moral 
problem (“No man is an island,” etc.), 
the pace rapidly falls off from jet propul- 
sion to a soporific amble. 

Louis Calhern and Walter Pidgeon do 
most of the slowpoke moralizing. The 
action is in the capable hands of Frank 
Lovejoy, Keenan Wynn, Van Johnson and 
Newcomer Dewey Martin. Wynn is ex- 
cellent as a retread veteran who wants to 
come out of the war with honor, but alive, 





VAN JOHNSON 
Back from Wongsang-ni. 


and is therefore fated for an early death 
—shown in an appalling sequence, taken 
from official Government film, of the 
crash of a plane on a flight deck. 

Actors Johnson and Martin ably handle 
the second thrill sequence: the guiding to 
safety of a pilot who has been blinded by 
antiaircraft fire. Director Andrew Marton 
wisely keeps the wisecracks to a minimum, 
while the Ansco Color and a skillful inter- 
larding of Defense Department film give 
moviegoers the illusion of knowing exact- 
ly what it was like to make a bombing 
run on Wongsang-ni. 


Current & CHoIcE 


Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Dan- 
iel Defoe’s great classic, as wonderful as 
ever, with actor Dan O'Herlihy outwit- 
ting mutineers, cannibals and nature it- 
self (Time, May 24). 

Executive Suite. Star-studded scramble 
for the presidency of a big corporation; 
with William Holden, June Allyson, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Fredric March, Shelley 
Winters, etc., etc. (Time, May 10). 

Knock on Wood. Some extremely fun- 
ny Kayedenzas by a brilliant clown, Dan- 
ny Kaye (Trae, April 26). 

Night People. Capitalist meets com- 
missar in Berlin, and Writer-Producer- 
Director Nunnally Johnson bangs their 
heads together; with Gregory Peck, Brod- 
erick Crawford (Time, March 22). 

Beat the Devil. John Huston and Tru- 
man Capote tell a completely wacky 
shaggy-dog story; with Humphrey Bogart, 
Jennifer Jones, Gina Lollobrigida, Robert 
Morley, Peter Lorre (Time, March 8). 

The Pickwick Papers. The first full- 
length film of Charles Dickens’ monu- 
mental jape; with James Hayter, Donald 
Wolfit, Joyce Grenfell (Time, March 1). 

The Golden Coach. Jean Renoir’s cos- 
tume comedy of Spain’s golden age, as 
rich in color as his father’s paintings; with 
Anna Magnani at her best (Time, Feb. 1). 

It Should Happen to You. Judy Holli- 
day in a sharp little Garson Kanin comedy 
about a girl on the make (Time, Jan. 25). 
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SPOTLESS MESS 


THESE FAMOUS BRANDS MADE CRUCIBLE FIRST NAME IN SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 


Rex High Speed Steels 
Rexalloy Cast Alloy Steel 


Airdi 150, Ketos, Atha Pneu, 
Sanderson, Alva Extra 
Chro-Mow Tool Steels 


Crucible Hollow Tool Steel 
Nu-Die Die Casting Die Steels 
CSM 2 Plastic Mold Steel 
HY-Tuf, Max-el Alloy Steels 
REZISTAL STAINLESS STEELS 
Rexweld Hard Surfacing Rods 


CA Double Diamond Hollow 
Drill Rods 


Accumet Investment Castings 
Ainico Permanent Magnets 


(tag pn) LaBelle Farm Discs 
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5A. years of |\Fine | steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA 


SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. j 


For feeding thousands of hungry men or your own 
family at home, stainless steel cooking and serving 
equipment makes the job a lot easier. 


Crucible Rezistal® stainless steels’ smooth, attractive 
finish cleans with a minimum of effort. And the finish 
lasts. There is no surface plating to pit or wear off— 
stainless steel is “stainless” all the way through. That's 
why food processors, too, look upon stainless as a tough, 
dependable material that safeguards the purity and 
quality of their products, and reduces cleaning costs. 


Turn to Crucible for your stainless steel needs—stocks 
maintained in Crucible warehouses throughout the 
country, and field engineering services available every- 
where. 


first name in special purpose steels 


PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA, + SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. + TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN » NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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"In a Terrible Country" 


Cuinese Goroon: THe Story OF A 
Hero (256 pp.}—Lawrence and Elisa- 
beth Hanson—Funk & Wagnalls ($4). 


When General Charles George Gordon 
was speared to death at Khartoum in 
1885. Queen Victoria “had difficulty in 
speaking.” “How shall I. . . express what 
I feel? . . . grief inexpressible!” she wrote 
the hero’s sister. “Indeed, it has made me 
ill! My heart bleeds. . .” At the time— 
and for decades afterwards—Poet Arthur 
Rimbaud’s brusquer comment, “Gordon 
est un idiot,” represented the opinion of 
none but Poet Arthur Rimbaud. 

Today, even in Britain few people could 
say precisely who Gordon was, what he 
was doing in the Sudan, why and by 


but he never came near to winning his pri- 
vate battle with the world, the flesh and 
the devil. 

Gordon drew two circles on paper, one 
marked “Body,” the other “Soul.” His 
“whole faith” consisted in believing that 
everything in the “Body” circle was foul 
and contemptible, and that only in the 
“Soul” circle was there “the indwelling of 
God.” But like most people who dote on 
going round in circles. Gordon was always 
flying off at tangents. 

He read the Bible ceaselessly, pressed 
on members of Gladstone’s Cabinet copies 
of Dr. Samuel Clarke's Scripture Prom- 
ises, and never wearied of asking God to 
carry him out of this world into “the very 
bright, happy land with beautiful sights 
and glories.” But he also reveled in bran- 
dy, tobacco, the thrills of war and the 





Bettmann Archive 


GENERAL GorDON DrrECTING A SIEGE IN CHINA 
Also, a losing battle with the devil. 


whom he was murdered. Still less could 
they say what there was in his character 
and acts to justify his becoming “the 
Stainless Knight of the century.” Chinese 
Gordon answers these questions—but in 
such a way that if the old Queen were still 
alive, she would again experience difficulty 
in speaking. 

The Circles on Paper. The authors 
Hanson, who have made a solid reputation 
with biographies of the Bronté sisters, 
Jane Welsh Carlyle and George Eliot, are 
too fair and balanced a team to want to 
debunk Gordon. “But a man without fault 
is dreadfully dull and also extremely im- 
probable. What . . . we asked ourselves, 
was this man really like?” 

He was a small, blue-eyed Scot whose 
charm was so great that even his enemies 
forgave his furious temper and Messianic 
pomposity. He detested formal society 
and despised money: often his first act on 
taking new office would be to cut his sala- 
ry. He led scratch armies to victory all the 
way from Nanking to Equatorial Africa, 
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company of handsome youths and boys. 
At best, this contrast between Gordon's 
beliefs and acts resulted in savage self- 
hatred. 

Fanatical activity was Gordon’s main 
answer to his troubles. He was only a cap- 
tain of Engineers when he hit China like a 
bomb and smashed the power of the Tai- 
pings, a host of rebels who were destroying 
both their own government and British 
trading rights. A brilliant sapper and artil- 
leryman, he blew gaps in walled towns 
that were deemed untakable and led his 
skimpy “armies” through the breaches, 
puffing gaily on a cigar and waving a bam- 
boo cane. He parleyed with his enemies, 
but if they resisted both God’s word and 
Gordon’s charm he turned scarlet with 
rage, called for a Chinese dictionary and 
laid a trembling finger against the word 
“idiocy.”’ He sent home the most extraor- 
dinary dispatches ever received by the 
Foreign Office. “Anyhow, it matters little,” 
he concluded a report on the Turkish Em- 
pire. “A few years hence a piece of ground 


six feet by two will contain all that re- 
mains of Ambassadors, Ministers and your 
obedient, humble servant.” 

Against the Mahdi. None of this ap- 
pealed much to Mr. Gladstone. But the 
old Queen and the hero-worshiping public 
knew nothing about Chinese Gordon’s 
“Body”; they saw only the “Soul” person- 
ified, defeating and converting heathen 
hordes and making his name the terror of 
African slave traders. When Egypt was 
threatened by the Mahdi (a Sudanese who 
believed he was the supreme prophet fore- 
told by Mahomet), there was uproar in 
Britain when Gladstone refused to send 
Gordon out to deal with him. Not until 
the Mahdi had built an army 300,000 
strong did the Gladstone government bow 
to public pressure and order General Gor- 
don to Khartoum. 

Gordon sent the garrison a typical tele- 
gram: “You are men, not women. Be not 
afraid; I am coming.”’ On reaching the 
city, in February 1884, he told the de- 
spairing commandant: “Khartoum is as 
safe as Kensington Gardens.” For some 
months he actually convinced the Suda- 
nese that he was right; even the London 
Times correspondent lost his head. “The 
way he pats you on the shoulder when he 
says ‘Look here. dear fellow, now what do 
you advise?’ would make you love him 
. . . He has found me badly up in Thomas 
a Kempis, which he reads every day... 
He is . .. the greatest and best man of 
this century.” 

But Khartoum became a besieged city. 
“Gordon ordered all dogs and cats and 
donkeys to be killed and eaten, rats to be 
caught and eaten. . .”” The gentle Gordon 
changed into a holy terror—‘an old man, 
white-haired . . . kicking, shouting. pun- 
ishing.” A new and terrible burden of guilt 
now rested on him: he knew that by defy- 
ing the Mahdi’s orders to surrender, he 
had made sure that every inhabitant of 
Khartoum would be slaughtered if no re- 
lief force arrived. 

He spent hours on the palace roof, his 
telescope trained down the Nile in search 
of the smoke of gunboats. But he saw only 
the white puffs of the Mahdi’s cannon. “I 
am quite happy, thank God,” he wrote his 
sister in his last letter, “. .. and have 
tried to do my duty.” Before dawn on 
Jan. 26, 1885, the Mahdi forced his fright- 
ened troops over Gordon’s land mines and 
the Arab army poured into the city. 

The screams of dying citizens rang in 
Gordon’s ears as he stood unarmed at the 
top of the palace steps. A party of Arabs, 
their “bloodstained white robes [swing- 
ing] brightly in the dim light,” swept up 
to him and halted. “Where is the Mahdi?” 
demanded Gordon. They made no reply. 
“Where is the Mahdi?” he asked again. 
This time, the leading sheik answered with 
a shrill scream: “Oh cursed one, your time 
is come!”, and drove his spear through 
Gordon’s body. 

The relief force arrived three days later. 
“Gordon was avenged in the British man- 
ner,” and Khartoum became the capital 
of that “pleasant fiction” entitled “the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.”’ Few of Gordon’s 
works have survived like his legend—and 
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Dwane L. Wallace. President, Cessna Aircraft Company 


As modern in its ideas of office management as it is in the 
transportation field, where it is a leader, Cessna Aircraft has 
installed Copyflex machines in both office and plant. These 
Copyflex copying machines help speed paper work and pre- 
vent errors. 


In recent years thousands of industrial and business con- 
cerns all over the country have found that efficiency in 
production and merchandising cannot be obtained without 
corresponding efficiency in the handling of paper work. 


In any business or plant operation where multiple copies 
of a record are required, Bruning Copyflex will save man- 
hours and eliminate errors. It applies to office procedures and 
plant management the accepted principle of replacing ex- 
pensive—and possibly inefficient —hand labor with a machine. 


BRUNING 
Copyhex 


Copies anything typed, 
written, printed or drawn 
on ordinary translucent 
paper—in seconds. 
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From an Article by 
Dwane L.Wallace 


President 
Cessna Aircraft Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


From the day Clyde V. Cessna, 
founder of the Cessna Aircraft 
Company, first flew his own 
hand-built plane in 1911, until 

the present time, this company 

has been primarily interested in 

the production of planes for private 
and business transportation. 


The development of the aircraft 
for business needs has brought 
about a new concept in business 
transportation. In many cases 
the airplane has been the equalizer 
in allowing the small business firm 
to successfully compete for trade 
in a fast moving and highly 
competitive business field. It has 
also allowed the executive to 
spend more time on the job rather 
than traveling to it. 


There are still many specialized 
demands in the transportation field 
that the aircraft companies 
are being called upon to fulfill. 
Helicopters may well be the answer 
to some of these demands, 
Undoubtedly because of the 
helicopters’ versatility and ability 
to operate in otherwise inaccessible 
terrain, this aircraft will certainly 
fill some of the present demands. 


It has become a proven fact 
that once a business operation 
adjusts itself to the use of 
personalized air travel it is hard 
put to get along without it. 
In many ways this is no different 
than the farmer who has mechanized 
his farm operation, the office which 
has replaced outmoded hand 
bookkeeping with modern business 
machinery, or the factory which 
has installed modern automatic 
machines. If the farmer, or the 
office worker, or the factory manager 
was suddenly denied the use of 
this new equipment, serious delay 
would result. The same is true 
in the case of the businessman 
who has integrated aviation into 
his daily activities. 


As the demands of business grow, 
they will be met with adequate 
transportation equipment to serve 
these ever increasing needs. 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., CHICAGO 41, ILL. * SPECIALISTS IN COPYING SINCE 1897 





only HASPEL offers you 


the incredible 


ORLON* COTTON 


Seersucker ___—— 


that you can 


Wath in wear 


without iron care 


$4275 


as el 


HABLE | 


At the most respected dealers 


in your community. Write and we 


shall be pleased to direct you. 


HASPEL BROS., INC. 
New Orleans, La.- 200 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


POU PONT TRADEMARH FOw ACHYKLIC FIBER 


Be Modern—Build with 
ABC JALOUSIE WINDOWS! / 


* Guaranteed by 
‘Good Housekeeping, 


ce i 


@ SAVE TIME! | 

frames, glass louvers in a jiffy 

@SAVE ENERGY! trol your 
ventilation with a fingertouch! 

@ SAVE MONEY! ABC jalousies add value 
to your home, require no maintenance! 


Mai Coupon TODAY! 

ADAMS ENGINEERING | Co. Inc fl 
BOX 936 «+ DEPT. T i 

Little River « Miami 38, Fla. 


1 Please send me a free catalog telling about 
i ABC's weathertight jalousie windows. 
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IF YOU SUFFER 
PAL 


of HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 





the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE’S WHY ... Anacin is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anc-in contains not 
just one but a combination of medically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives faster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets. Buy Anacin® today! 





Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


Dividend No. 50 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 21, 1954 to holders of record 
at the se of business on May 
24, 1954 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation 

Thi claration represent 

rease 10¢ per share 

hare paid in previ 

ters for many vears 








40¢ per 


Watrer A, Pererson 
| May 13, 1954 











few Britons are likely to swap this for the 
brave man of flesh & blood who used hum- 
bly to say: “I've been very low, old fel- 
low. Don’t be hard on me. This is a ter- 
rible country.” 


The Hero as Businessman 


TH Macicians (246 





The hectares in the fiction of the 
‘20s and ‘30s not merely seemed 
and a menace: he was scarcely a real hu- 
man being. He was a full-time 
unable to buy a new necktie without illus- 
trating iption 
fall in love without serving as a comment 
morality.” But in 
businessman 


al boor 
symbol, 


conspicuous consun ‘or to 
on “bourgeois 
years, the 
as a human and something of a hero. The 
trend seems transatlantic. In the past vear 
Britain’s Nigel Balchin published Private 


recent 


has been emerging 


Interests and in 1952 the U.S.’s Cameron 
Hawley contributed Executive Suite. 
Fresh a to the businessman are 
now made by Britain’s Socialist Novelist 


J. B. Priestley in The Magicians and 
the U.S.’s Republican Novelist Howard 
Swiggett in The Power and the Prize. 
Priestley’s book is suave, but wanders off 
into drawing-room 
novel is crude, 
boardroom politics. 

Soma & Dianetics. On the first page of 
The Magicians, Sir Charles Ravenstreet’s 
directorial colleagues of a quarter-century 
hand him a humiliating surprise. Instead 
of making him managing director of New 
Central Electric Co., they jump an ac- 
counting whiz-kid over his head and hand 
Ravenstreet the consolation prize of pro- 
duction chief. Fed up, fiftvish and rich, 
Ravenstreet resigns. A childless widower 
with a bad marriage behind him. he holes 
up with his books at first. then starts rov- 
ing the nightclubs, even beds down for a 
joyless hour with an opulent blonde. 

His life, he soon realizes. is not only at 
loose ends but at a meaningless dead end. 
An egocentric tycoon named Lord Mervil 
when he asks 
Ravenstreet to join him in the mass pro- 
duction of a pill rather like the soma of 
Huxley's Brave New World. No larger 
than an aspirin, it banishes all anxiety and 
induces a state of euphoric serenity. But 
before Ravenstreet says yes. his life takes 
a strange new turn. 

He plays host to three pixilated old men 
who have lost their lodgings. Busy as the 
dwarfs in Snow White. they ply him with 
mystic jumbo and a brand of 
higher Dianetics called “time alive.” by 
which Ravenstreet can relive key 





spec ulation 
though 


Swig- 


gett’s closer to 


seems to Offer a way out 


mumbo 


events 


in his past with the added wisdom of 
hindsight. Under the influence of time 
alive, Ravenstreet realizes that he should 


have married an adoring mistress rather 
than the boss’s daughter, and that Mervil 
and associates are evil men, anxious to 
clamp a power-mad elite on drug-happy 
masses (the theories of the "30S reappear 
here for a spell). Outfitted with a new set 
of values, Ravenstreet breaks with Lord 
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first flight 


Without trust in Daddy's strong arms, fear would 
blot out the fun of first flight. But because Daddy's 
smiling, loving face is below, life adds a thrilling 
new dimension, founded in love and trust. 


All our adventures begin in and come home to 
the security we cannot do without. 


To give and to get security is the main business 
of living. It is a privilege and a responsibility. 
It provides us life’s finest rewards. 

Have you ever thought that this security is 
possible only in a democracy? And that this is the 
source of America’s greatest strength? For we 
continue to grow stronger as a nation when more 
and more secure homes are bulwarked together. 

The security of your country depends on 
your security. 








Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you've tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 


can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 
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Seecccccccecoccccceooooeeees = Mervil and wins the forgiveness of his 
erstwhile mistress on her deathbed. Raven- 
street is eager to thank the three “magi- 
cians” for everything, but they have van- 
ished into the thin upper air of Author 
Priestley’s somewhat pixilated imagina- 
tion. A deft master of pace. Priestley keeps 
his story interesting. long after all its pre- 
posterous plot lines have become tangents. 
Love & Chemistry. Cleves Barwick, 
hero of The Power and The Prize, thinks 
he has his head screwed on the right way. 
At the age of 40 he is married only to 
Allied Materials Corp. and is heir appar- 
ent to its chairman. an expansive barrel 
of platitudes named Salt. Barwick’s chore 
is to negotiate with a London firm over a 
revolutionary chemical process. While 
London, he runs into a sad-eyed Viennese 
refugee named Rachel Linka. Love turns 
out to be a revolutionary chemical process 
that Barwick knows little about. 
@ sR. WANTS To ws _ The negotiations bog down. Back in 
KE up MOUNTA; New \ ork, Chairman Salt—who has been 
° Ns! keeping a blonde cutie in a midtown flat 
Se We we for 20 years—tells Barwick that he must 


not marry Rachel: it would “wreck your 
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career.” In a knockdown fight, with one 
melodramatic round following another, 
Cleves Barwick battles for 1) Rachel, 


2) the British process and 3) the chair- 
manship of Allied Materials Corp. 

There are spurts of life in The Power 
and the Prise, particularly when Author 
Swiggett draws on his own 35-year back- 
streams full of fighting fish—great hunting ground in business. But too often, the life 
—magnificent mountain trails—world famous is choked out of it by a love story that 
golf courses—breath-taking scenery —stir- -consistently mates the silly with the high- 
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Georgia has everything for the perfect 
family vacation — sun-drenched beaches— | 










ring reminders of America’s earliest history falutin in action and dialogue. e.g., ‘“Dar- 
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Maoe It (149 pp.)—Richard N. Current 
—Uhniversity of Illinois Press ($3.50). 

THe Wonoerrut Writing MACHINE 
(236 pp.}—Bruce Bliven Jr.—Random 
House ($3.95). 


When the steel pen was replacing the 
quill around 1800 A.D., the world thought 
it had chipped and scratched its way to 
some kind of penman’s peak. But steel 
pens could be pushed no faster than 30 
words a minute. By 1867, no less than 51 
men had tried and failed to invent a ma- 
chine that would write faster. The 52nd 
Christopher Latham Sholes of Milwau- 
kee, succeeded. eg . its own way, the 
typewriter started as big a revolution as 





CANT SLEEP ? 


WHEN ACID INDIGESTION OR 
HEARTBURN KEEPS YOU AWAKE 


GET FAST RELIEF WITH 
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the mass-produced Ford. 
Among other things, it created a whole 
FOR THE new white-collar class, largely ruined pen- 
NY TUMMY manship, made correspondence vastly eas- 
ier (though not necessarily better), inau- 
gurated the age of carbon copies and their 
CONTAIN NO SODA useless proliferation in innumerable filing 
a —_—————————— | cabinets, handed writers an alarmingly 
Wo ms. Fline to your friends facile weapon of self-expression. Anybody 





who wants to know almost any 
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news and America’s view of the news. 


tori Current's The 


For information, write jas } id 
TIME International, Room 23.41, writer and the Men Who Made it and 
9 Rockefeller Plozo, New York 20, N.Y, Journalist Bruce Bliven Jr.'s The Won- 
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Courtesy Miss Priscilla Densmore 
INVENTOR SHOLES & PropuctT 
The revolutionary looked stitchetary. 


derful Writing Machine. Current’s book 
is a detailed history of the typewriter’s 
origins. Bliven’s book is a livelier but less 
meaty study, bringing the story of the 
writing machine up to date with the latest 
electric model. 

A Pretty Tune. The typewriter’s fu- 
ture was obscure in its infancy. Not even 
Inventor Sholes had faith in it. But Pro- 
moter James Densmore. like Sholes a 
former newspaperman, believed in_ it 
“from the top-most corner of my hat to 
the bottom-most head of the nails of my 





boot heels.” He wanted to play Sholes’ 
“literary piano” to the tune of a million 
dollars. 


For six years while waiting for the right 
tune, Promoter Densmore went into debt, 
slept in a garret, wore shabby clothes and 
often lived on apples and soda crackers. 
During that time, he prodded Sholes into 
turning out machine after machine. When 
Densmore got a new model, he gave it to 
a compliant friend with precise instruc- 
tions: “Give it a good thrashing. Find out 
its weak spots. . . Sholes is sick of exper- 
imenting, but I am going [to] make the 
thing work or pound the hell out of it.” 


In 1873, Densmore was satisfied that at 
last he had a marketable product, and 
made a deal with E. Remington & Sons 


manufacturers of guns and sewing ma- 





chines, to produce his writing machine. 
Densmore hoped his typewriter would 
“become as important in the literary 
world as the sewing machine is in the 
stitchetary world and Remington 
obliged, at least in respect to looks. The 
first nington resembled a sewing ma- 
chine right down to its treadle. 


A Pioneering Author. One of its first 
buyers was Mark Twain. “I believe it will 
print faster than I can write,” he typed. 
“Tt piles an awful stack of words on one 
page. It don’t muss things or scatter ink 
blots around.” But sales were not helped 
by people who mistook typed letters for 
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printed circulars, nor by those who indig- 
nantly protested that letters did not have 
to be printed for them. they “could read 
writin’! Nonetheless. by the time Pro- 
moter Densmore died in 1889. he had 
built an estate worth about half a million 
dollars on the writing machine. Unfor- 
tunately, Inventor Sholes sold his rights 
before the profits poured in. 

Today, So years after the first Reming- 
ton appeared, the typewriter has become 
inescapable. A U.S. battleship. notes Re- 
porter Bliven, requires 55 typewriters on 
board as it meets the enemy, and when 
the army advances, there are “more 
[typewriters | within 4.000 yards of the 
front lines than medium and light artil- 
lery pieces combined.” In typewriter rib- 
bons and carbons alone, the volume of 
business in the U.S. is almost $50 million. 
Not even Promoter Densmore had ever 
imagined that the “literary piano’ would 
make music like that. 


Anybody Seen O'Brien? 


STRANGER Come Home (369 pp.J— 
William L. Shirer—Little, Brown ($3.95). 


William Lawrence ( Berlin Diary) Shir- 
er is not the man to stop writing novels 
just because he is not very good at it. 
His latest is Stranger Come Home, which 
comes with the assurance that all its char- 
acters are “imaginary.” But any moderate- 
ly attentive reader will begin naming the 
originals who inspired them almost at 
once. will feel in the end what is sadly 
true: that Stranger is a sour mash of stale 
news stories. The only bit of imagination 
connected with Author Shirer’s book is 
the startling notion of calling it a novel. 

Stranger is written in the form of a 
diary. It is being kept by Raymond White- 
head, who returns to the U.S. after many 
years as a foreign correspondent to be- 
come a news broadcaster (a career that 
parallels Author Shirer’s). Hero White- 
head had once been in the foreign service, 
but the State Department had found his 


reports “too literary. Someone must 
have been letting him down gently. White- 
head-Shirer uses “tomes” and “major 
opus” for books, “espied” for saw, “emi- 


nent solon” for Senator. When Whitehead 
is thinking deeply. as he does one day at 
a baseball game. he writes of the fans 
“Most of them. I suppose, have mediocre 
jobs and live in drab houses and have lit- 
tle learning and no appreciation of art.” 

When Senator O'Brien (an “imaginary” 
character who is responsible for a vicious 
climate called O'Brienism } after 
Whitehead on trumped-up charges of be 
ing a Soviet agent, a lot of recent imagi 
nary history is tediously rewritten. Badg- 
ered by O'Brien, his job lost. Whitehead 
takes off for a Connecticut farm where 
he bravely exults to diary: “Farming and 
writing—that will be a life!” 

Cutting O'Brien down to size may be a 
worthy aim, but there must be a less te- 
dious way of doirfg it. If there were a 
Fifth Amendment for literature. Author 
Shirer should have invoked it. By insist- 
ing on being heard, he has clearly incrim- 
inated himself as a dreary novelist. 
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in long-distance moving! 








Comprehensive Transit Protection means 
that Allied can assume on your request 
| full liability for the actual and declared 
| value of your household goods, the broad. 
est transit protection available today. 





\ ~~ - 
FREE Booklet to help you plan your next 
move. Get your copy of “Before You 
Move” from your local Allied Agent. See 
classified telephone directory. Or write 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, IIL 
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@ room air conditi 


FITS FLAT WITH 
HE WALL...no bulge 
TS A MITCHELL 





-” Brand* rated First 
in Cooling 
Power by this 


Independent Laboratory Test 


Look again at this revolutionary new 
space saving Mitchell Room Air Condi- 
tioner. There's nothing like it for per- 
formance and styling. /t fits neatly in 
your window and does more for you than 
any other Room Air Conditioner with the 
easy to operate single-knob Weath'r-Dial 

it has cooling power to spare for 
matchless summer comfort. It filters, it 
dehumidifies, it circulates, it ventilates, 
and even heats for winter days to follow. 
It alone has a// the superior features, the 
extra value you've been looking for... 
at no extra cost. /t's a Mitchell. 

Write today for free full color booklet, 


there's a Mitch Look under 


“air Congit 7 the classified pages of your phone book 
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*results based on test of a % h.p. 
unit of 6 leading brands. 


MITCHELL 


the world's finest 
room air conditioner 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. + Dept.36, 2525 Clybourn Ave. « Chicago 14, Ill. 
In Canada: Mitchell Mfg, Co.,19 Waterman Ave..T 
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Home Run. In Atmore, Ala., a baseball 
game between Atmore State Prison and 
Kilby Prison ended abruptly in the fourth 
inning, when prison guards took their 
eyes off the game long enough to discover 
that 19 convicts had cut their way to 
escape through a steel-mesh fence. 


Shorn. In Doylestown, Pa., Charles 
Messantonio was sentenced to a year in 
jail for stealing and cashing checks after 
his attorney pleaded in court: “His family 
always considered him a black sheep, and 
that’s the name he’s lived up to.” 





Handy Reference. In Milwaukee, po- 
lice wondered how burglars had stolen 
$1,200 from the Sailor Ann’s tavern’s 
| locked, undamaged safe until Owner Ger- 
rit Stell admitted that, since he could 
never remember the combination, he had 
scribbled it on a calendar over the safe. 


Maw's Delays. In Los Angeles, retired 
Blacksmith Abraham Jones won an annul- 
ment of his marriage when he complained 
that his wife Amelia “had no love for 
me,” once took three days to cook a 
chicken. 


Wear & Tear. In San Antonio, held on 
suspicion of robbery, Robert Middleton 
asked officials to transfer him from the 
city jail to the county jail, complained 
that he was living in unsanitary condi- 
tions, had to eat poor food, at night could 
not sleep because of the noise made by 
newly jailed drunks, 


Commandment 8-a. In Levittown, Pa., 
thefts of top soil from the grounds of the 
Hope Lutheran Church stopped after the 
Rev. Charles L. Ertman posted a sign 
reading: THOU SHALT NOT STEAL CHURCH 
TOP SOIL. 


| Overstaffed. In Chicago, seeking a di- 
vorce, Mrs. Marilyn Reilly testified that, 
after a 99-day honeymoon cruise, her 
husband Vincent informed her that since 
he already had a housekeeper, a chauffeur 
and a laundress, he did not need a wife. 


Rendezvous. In Birmingham, Mrs. Earl 
Andrews told police that someone had 
broken into her parked car, made off with 
two tickets to the forthcoming police- 
men’s ball. 


The Big Push. In Milwaukee, charged 
with speeding 64 m.p.h. through city 
streets, Motorist Arthur Garrett was fined 
$50 despite his excuse: “Another car 
pushed me.” 


For the Record. In Nashville, charged 
with drunkenness, Vernon Shelton was 
asked by the judge how long it had been 
since he was last in the city jail, was 
promptly acquitted when he replied: 
“One year, six months, seven days, twelve 

| hours, ten minutes and three seconds.” 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 100 PROOF + BOTTLED IN BOND + THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


IT’S ALL A MATTER OF TASTE 


A FEW WORDS 
ON HUMOR 


from Pulitzer Prize-W inning Cartoonist 


RUBE GOLDBERG 


“ENe 
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I finished a drawing recently and 


=A 


smiled as only a cartoonist can smile 


ey 


when he thinks he’s done something 


OP Pe) Ferree 


j 


humorous. Yet, when [ showed it to 


my son, it went over with a dull thud. 


I guess what’s a guflaw to the 


Oo | pe % 


gander isn’t always funny to the 
goose. Things I find amusing often fall 
flat with other people. 


} 


. —_ 


There is, I claim, nothing so per- 
sonal as our sense of humor except, 


perhaps, our sense of taste, Personally, 


y 


I like chocolate ice cream better than 
vanilla. The only seafood I really like 
comes W rapped in shells. And the only 
cigarette I really like comes wrapped 
in packages labeled Lucky Strike. 

To yours truly Luckies taste just 
right. Obviously, this is all a matter of 
taste—and Luckies taste better to me. 

This explains why I buy them (I 

can hear a dull thud coming) by the 
cartoon, 
A few words from Lucky Strike 
We go along with Rube Goldberg 
when he says that smoking is all a 
matter of taste. The fact of the matter 
is—Luckies taste better. 

We submit that Luckies taste better 
for two reasons. First, they're made 
of fine tobacco. (L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky 
Strike means fine tobacco.) Second, 
Luckies are made better to taste better 

cleaner, fresher, smoother. 

So Be Happy—Go Lucky. Remem- 
ber, Luckies are made by The American 
Tobaceo Company, America’s leading 


manufacturer of cigarettes. 





COPR,, THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


